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Patience is a virtue for which there is no substi- 
tute. There is often no other way out of a difficulty 
than the way of patierice. But this really is a most 
gracious way, when the sufferer finds it. Nor is it a 
way which any one need be ashamed to take, for our 
Lord recommends it : “In your patience ye shall win 
your souls.” He knows that there is often nothing 
left to us but this one thing—patience. We must 
use it; we must win our souls, our very lives, by it. 


. 


He who would preach Christ must live Christ. 
There is power in a life that represents Christ, and 
that witnesses for Christ. Many a man who is proof 
against all arguments for Christianity in formal dis- 
cussion, cannot fail to recognize the force of a Christ- 
like character lived before his eyes. Said Richard 
Cecil of the dark days of his unbelief, “ There was 


one argument I could not resist, and that was the | 


consistent example of a godly mother.” Even if one 
is held back from speaking for Christ to another, he 


need not be hindered from living for Christ con- 
sistently. 

Machinery is not in itself power. At the best it 
only furnishes the means of power, when connected 
with the source of supply. A steam-engine is useless 
without fire and water. An electric motor amoynts 
to nothing unless it secures a current from the dynamo. 
Gas pipes and fixtures give no more light than black 
lead, without a working connection ‘with a supply of 
gas. A fountain pen cannot write a word when the 
ink is gone from it. The wisest man in the world 
has in himself no spiritual power, save as he is in free 
communion with the source of all spiritual power. 
Preacher and teacher and private Christian alike 
must remember that they are not in themselves vines, 
but branches of the one Vine—apart from which they 
cannot bear fruit. 

Giving a good name or a bad name to a thing does 
not settle the question of the merit of that thing. 
The real worth of a thing depends on its nature 
rather than on its name. Yet many a man rests his 
claim to honesty or honor or truthfulness or purity 
on his having the name of those virtues severally, 
whatever be his conduct in that line. And many an- 
other gives the name “smartness” to cheating, or 
the name “ liberality ” to loose views of morals and 
religion, and claims credit accordingly when he really 
deserves censure. Among the Booddhists it is for- 
bidden to eat meat, but fish diet is allowed, and the 
whale is by accommodation included in the family 
of fish. According to The Japan Evangelist, the 
Booddhists of Japan who are fond of game call veni- 
son “mountain whale;” and in this way the meat of 
all game comes under the name of fish for those who 
would eat it with a clear conscience. To have a good 
name is not necessarily to have a good character. 
The angel in the Apocalypse says to the church of 
Sardis,—and there are a good many members in that 
church,—“ I know thy works, that thou hast a name 
that thou livest, and thou art dead.” 


Signs of the times are not always obvious signs to 
average observers. They are to be looked for on the 
one hand in homes rather than in market-places, and, 
on the other hand, in broad effects rather than in 
individual cases. It is sometimes argued that the 
Sunday-school is of questionable value because here 
and there an inefficient or positively disreputable 
teacher is to be found in one school or another. But 
such a criticism is an outlook through tiny window- 
panes rather than from unclouded mountain peaks. 
So, too, the wayfarer who sees no progress in the tem- 
perance cause because of the number of'saloons in his 


I inclined to believe that this editorial stand is purely 
one of policy. The leading domestic magazine of this 
country, for example, never allows a culinary receipt 
calling for liquor to be printed in its pages. Another 
periodical has a fixed rule that wine-drinking must 
not form any part of its stories. Coming personally 
to the editors, I remember very well being at a din- 
ner in New York at which twenty-two magazine men 
were present. Eight of these men turned down their 
glasses absolutely, while, with the exception of two 
men, the others merely sipped the wine placed before 
them, and never had their glasses refilled.” These 
are ways of seeing signs of progress in the temperance 
cause which do not always fall to the pessimist, but 
which, when they are presented to him, ought to lead 
him to “ thank God, and take courage.” 





THE CENTRALITY OF LOVE IN 
RELIGION. 


In view of the fact that the disciple who entered 
into closest fellowship with Jesus during his earthly 
life has most to say of the place of love in religion, 
the question naturally arises, What did love mean 
for the Apostle John? Why does it seem to have 
comprehended, for his mind, almost the whole nature 
and all the demands of the Christian life? He must 
have entertained some large and high conception of 
its meaning, since he does not hesitate to say that 
God is love, and that he that dwelletl in love dwell. 
eth in God, and God in him. 

It is evident that John conceived of love as a rela- 
tion of communion or fellowship. The perfect life- 
union of the Father and the Son seems to stand as the 
great type of love, since Jesus said that as the Father 
had loved him so he had loved his disciples; and 
then he exhorts them to love one another as he him- 
self had loved them. Some very lofty idea of love 
among men must be meant, when they are told to 
make the divine love the pattern of their own. 

Other expressions, which are practically synony- 
mous with love, also indicate the very high meaning 
which our Saviour assigned to love. To love Christ 
or to love God is the same thing as to abide in him, 
and to have him abiding in the Christian man. 
These terms are, no doubt, chosen to expres the 
closest personal relations. Love is a elose-bond of. 
personal union. Where love exists between persons, 
there springs up a community of feeling, thought, 
and interest. There is a closeness, a oneness, which 
may fitly be called a reciprocal indwelling. Love is 
the perfect bond of brotherhood ; hence Jesus, in his 
| Prayer for his disciples, says: “I in them, and thou 
in me, that they may be perfected into one.” 

Love is the quality that leads us out of ourselves. 








neighborhood, or because of the number of ships that 
could be floated in the liquor drunk in a year, has 
too limited an outlook to pass fair judgment. Mr. 
Edward W. Bok testifies to the repeated rejection, by 
a number of the most prominent magazines, of an 
article, by a well-known writer, which “did not in 





cal narrative of wines and their indulgence in this 
country.” The author, he says, was “of such stand- 
| ing that scarcely an editor would, for ordinary reasons, 


reject a piece of work by him.” He adds: “Nor am 





any sense advocate drinking, but was simply a histori- | 


It is the forth-putting, the outreaching, impulse which 
unites us in common interest with others. This must 
be one reason why the Apostle can say that “love is 
of God.” God's very nature leads him to seek loving 
fellowship with his creatures.. Love is, therefore, a 
divine principle. God implanted it in us when he 
made us in his own image. * Love is always seeking 
unity, harmony, and peace. All love among men is 
a reflection of the divine nature in man,—a trace of 


| the presence of Him who is ever seeking to reconciles” 


| men to himself, to one another, and to their owsl true 
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destiny ; to solve the contradictions and abolish the 
discords of life, awd to unite men in the helpful and 
happy fellowship of the kingdom of love and peace. 

Love ¢is, therefore, a social virtue. Sclfishness is 
the principle of isolation, as love is the principle of 
association and brotherhood. Love is essentially in- 
consistent with | the indifferent spirit. It lies at the 
basis of all true society, and’ the complete absence of 
it among men would carry the world back te abso- 
lute barbarism. Love is, therefore, the only principle 
on which any civilization worthy the name can be 
built. 

This conception of love helps us to understand 
some of the deepest thoughts of the New Testament. 
In redemption, God is founding a kingdom, a society. 
Christianity, in one of its principal aspects, is a 
brotherhood. As men become God-like, they come 
more and more into helpful and happyassociation, min- 
ister to one another, and bear one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the Jaw of Christ. It is one of the hépeful 
signs of our time that men are thinkipg more than 
formerly about the social side of religion, This is 
quite in line with the emphasis which Jesus laid upon 
the kingdom of God, and upon the duty of love, 
since love is the true bond of brotherhood. 

The gospel also magnifies love because its possess- 
sion is the best guaranty of good character, of right- 
eous living. “Love,” said Augustine, “and then do 
what thou wilt.” The “ apostle of love ” insists that 
love and the life of sin are essentially incompatible. 
“ Whosoever is begotten of God,” that is, who has 
entered upon the life of love which God imparts, “ does 
not commit sin ;” but he dares go farther, and add: 
“ And he cannot sin because he is begotten of God.” 
His meaning is, not that the true Christian man is 
free from all sinful acts, for he elsewhere asserts that 
not even he is free from sin in that sense, but that the 
life of habitual and wilful sin is radically inconsistent 
with the possession of love. Love being union with 
Christ, it must contain in it the true principle of 
righteousness. If love and sin are opposite, it fol- 
lows that love and righteousness in some way involve 
each other. 

Again, love is the impulse to give, to bless. This 
must be a part of the meanjng when it is said that 
God is love. His very name is Giver. This is the 
keynote of the gospel: “God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son.” ~ If this greatest gift 
is born of love, so must all others be. God is ever 
giving himself to man—communicating his own life, 
shedding forth in those hearts which will receive it 
his own love. “Behold what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us (literally, hath given 
to us), that we should be called children of God.” 
We are called children, and are such because we are 
made partakers of the divine nature; that is, the life 
of love which is God's life also becomes our life. 
This is the reason why he who abides in love abides 
in God. His life is ruled and shaped by God-like 
motives and principles. He has learned to give him- 
self for others, and thus to put his life into harmony 
with God’s great self-giving in Christ. 

It follows that love is the most powerful motive of 
service. Love takes the element of compulsion out 
of our life-work; it takes the idea due out of duty ; 
it transforms commandments iuto inspirations. We 
cheerfully minister to those to whom we are bound 
by ties of strong and tender love. Hardships are 
light for love to bear. Love often seems like a fine 
ether that bathes and penetrates all our life, a breath 
of God which surrounds us and imparts sweetness to 
existence. We gain some feeling of the preciousness 
of this subtle element when we see an apparently love- 
less life,—a soul that seems to dwell in the isolation 
and banishment of selfishness. But love! that is the 
synovym of all the happy friendships, the mutual ser- 
vices, and the helpful sympathies, which make life 
sweet to live. 

But, after all, love is a homely, every-day virtue. 
It is no spirit that soars above our world of toil and 
care and trouble. It comes and mingles with our 


and inspiration to them. It is a stable and steadying 
virtue. It holds us to our daily work, and binds us 
to our daily associates. Who can ever forget that, 
great as love is, it stoops to the commonest work 
which lies in the path of duty, so long as there stands 
upon the page of the gospel that matchless descrip- 
tion of the serving love of Him who knew that he 
came forth from God, and was going to God? With: 
that picture. before us we can only exclaim, “ Service 
and helpfulness are truly divine!” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are questions that must always remain questions. 
But, puzzling as these questions are as questions, it is a 
comfort to know that there would be no gain to usin the 
answers if we had them. Here are a few of these un- 
answerable questions, from a perplexed teacher. in Kan- 
Sas : 


I read with pleasure and profit your Notes on Open Letters. 
Heretofore I have conscientiously refrained from asking for 
even a small space in this department. If you will kindly an- 
swer the following questions, you will confer a favor upon the 
members of a Bible class who are in controversy. (1.) Are 
foreknowledge and foreordination inseparable? (2.) Is the 
statement true that God does not know of facts in regard to 
individuals until those facts occur? (3.) In the expression 
“ Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,” does “‘ founda- 
tion of the world”’ refer to the date of the fall of Adam, and 
was the plan of redemption only then conceive in the mind of 
the Infinite? If unwilling to give your views, please state the 
creed of the Methodist Episcopal Church in regard to the matter. 


The Editor of The Sunday School Times says promptly 
and unhesitatingly that he is unable to answer any one 
of those three questions. Moreover, he has no wish to 
be able to answer any one or all of them. They are 
quite beyond the reach of his intellect, and equally 
beyond the scope of his desires. He does not even know 
whether the Methodist Episcopal Church has specifically 
grappled with these three questions in its formula of doc- 
trine. Would it not be well for that Bible class to leave 
“controversy” over such inexplicable problems, and take 
hold of practical duties pointed out in the Bible, includ- 
ing the duty of having life in Christ? 

And here in a similar strain comes another question, 
from another Kansas teacher, concerning the conclusions 
of modern scientific research as to the origin of man: 


I would like to see in your columns erelong a review of the 
present position of science, and the opinions of evolutionists 
and other scientific men of highest grade, upon the question of 
human origins. The chancellor of our State University has 
been delivering some lectures upon evolution, in which he is 
reported by the press, which is friendly tohim, assaying: ‘‘ The 
series of embryonic changes in the process of human develop 
ment may be considered to present an epitome of the history of 
the development of the human species from lower forms of ani- 
mal life,” etc. Now, does the best scientific thought to-day 
hold té the belief that man did evolve from a brute? If so, 
doeg equally as good scientific authority deny the same? I had 
this question presented to me, last Sunday, by one young lady 
in my Sunday-school class, which is composed of some students 
in the University, and some graduates; and I know too little 
of science to have an opinion upon the subject, aside from a 
firm belief that the Bible is God’s revealed will, and an equally 
firm belief that he would not through it misrepresent its facts 
in any line of teaching to the race. But are we as sure of what 
it really teaches? Hence I would like to know what the thought 
to-day is, of those competent to judge, as to man’s érigin. 


Does that teacher know exactly what the chancellor 
of the university means by “ evolution,” or what those 
young students mean by the term when they employ it? 
There are various meanings attached to the term “ evo- 
lution ” by different scientists, God-fearing and godless; 
and it is important to know just how one of these scien- 
tists understands it before attempting to pass judgment 
on the “ orthodoxy ” of his opinion in the matter. The 
Bible bas a great deal more to say of the destiny of man 
than of his origin; and it is a great deal more important 
to learn through the teachings of science and of the Bible 
how a man can so improve the present as to be worthy of 
his highest possible attainment in the future. Life is too 
short for the average Sunday-school class to be engaged, 
during the Sunday-school hour, in a discussion of the 
teachings of science as to man’s origin. If a teacher, 
who does not claim to know all that scientists have 







“You can say you think you don’t know, and you'r, | 
sure it’s none of your business.” 











WHERE TWO PATHS MEET. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Often and often, where two pathways meet, 
And‘all the well-worn, weary ways bebind 
Grow desolate of joys, and blank, and blind, 

Where we had sometime fixed a fair retreat, 

How have we vainly fretted at defeat : 

How have we fretted with sin-burdened mind, 
That in life’s later day we still must find 
The doubt, the riddle, and the idtomplete. 


Only to keep the path upon the right, 
Whatever mystery attends and clings 
Unto the smallest and the greatest things : 
Only to keep the tiniest faith in sight, 
Whatever hope shall spread illusive wings,— 
Thus only may we enter into light. 


Manchester, N. H. 





JAPANESE ART IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 


The figure of the soldier stands prominent in\all Bible 
history and exhortation. The abundance of the meta- 
phors based on armor and weapons shows how powerfully 
the imagination of the sacred writers was affected by the 
outer equipment of the warrior. ‘Still. more, however, 
were the inspired teachers led to call attention to the 
inner qualities of the sentinel, the leader, and the man- 
at-arms. The manly virtues of alertness, vigilance 
courage, discipline, obedience, selcontrol, patience, and 
endurance, are especially needed in the Christian life, 
and on these the emphasis is laid. The student of lan- 
guage, to whom words are but the mirrors of facts, finds 
great pleasure in studying the various Greek and Hebrew 
words which show the underlying idea beneath the 
English translation, and which photograph upon the 
mind at once the particular use and purpose of eacli 
weapon or piece of armor. 

In Japan, where there are many living men who, once 
laced themselves up in war-harness, carried the twe\ve- 
pound iron helmet,on their skulls, ‘and rejoiced in bras- 
sarts, gorgets, and greaves, the metaphors of St. Paul are 
even probably more vivid than with us. Yet also, be- 
cause of the wonderful work of grace, and the many con- 
versions to Christ of old as well as young men, the figu- 
rative language which refers to the taking-off is as natural 
to their lips as the command to put*on. We remember 
how, at the celebration of the anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the first Protestant Christian church in Japan, 
one well-known native convert showed in touching 
metaphor his gratitude to the missionaries. Qne of his 
Christian teachers had made him take off the sandals of 
war; through the peaceful influences of another, he un- 
sashed his sword; Dr. B—— had constrained him to 
unlace his breastplate; while, under the teachings of 





Mr. B he had completely doffed his helmet of 
resistance. Henceforth he resolved to walk only in the 
garb of peace. 


Effective use has been made by many a missionary 
preacher of Paul’s superb picture of the Jegionary in his 
panoply (Epb. 6: 10-18). In 
the picture of the helmet 
found on the first Sunday- 
school card in the package 
we examine to-day, there is 
inscribed, in interlinear Chi- 
nese and Japanese charac- 
ters, Paul’s exhortation in 
Romans 13: 12, Of the 
armor of light, the helmet 
of salvation is the first of 
the defensive weapons. Let 
us hope that all Japanese 
Christians who put it on 

s will, like the great victor of 
Japan’s most decisive battle, practice his motto: “ After 
victory, knot the cords of your helmet,” which is only 
the Japanese way of expressing Ephesians 6 : 18. 

With the soldier we naturally associate the idea of 
ambition. In a Japanese city, on the fifth day of the 
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shown or suggested or surmised, is pressed unduly for 
an answer as to his opinion of the order of man’s crea- 
tion from the dust of the ground, let him take a lesson 
from the young woman whose friend wanted to know 
how to meet questions concerning her reported engage- 





most commonplace tasks, and imparts a new meaning 





fifth month, one will see the great air-ocean full of huge 
fishes, made of paperfand kept to their flag-poles by long 
cords. The breezes fill the hollow paper effigies of the 


| carp, making them full and round, and alternately seem- 


ing to swim, leap, or struggle. These paper exblems 


ment. “If anybody wants to know whether you are | are hoisted over every house where theré are boys, 0d 
engaged, and asks me what I think, what shall I say?” ' especially where boy babies have been born during the 
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year. The boys are expected to be stirred to ambition by 
the habits of the doi, or carp, 
which ambitiously and perse- 
yeringly leaps up over water- 
falls to get-into smooth water, 
wherein to lay its eggs and 
rear its young. Again and 
again will the bold fish leap 
up into the air, and, despite 
failure or bruises, try and try 
again until success is attained. 
In Chinese myth, the success- 
ful koi often becomes a drag- 
on. With the idea of ambi- 
tion is often associated the 
idea of purity and cleanliness. 
Certainly a very lofty standard for consecrated Christian 
ambition is set before the believer in Romans 5: 3-5. 
One of the chief favorites 

in the floral world of Japan 
is the asa-gao, or morning- 
face, which is nothing else 
than our convolvulus, or 
morning-glory. It is” the 
theme of many of the pretty 
thirty-one-syllable poems 
which the Japanese extem- 
porize with skill and grace. 
Dewy fair, and spotlessly 
pure, the morning-glory is 
“the symbol of pure lips and 
gentle language (Prov. 6 : 
24). One pretty story is told 
of a beautiful girl, who, coming to the well-curb to dip 

up the sparkling water by 

. the aid of the long bamboo- 
handled pail, found the ten- 
drils of the morning-glory 
wound round the cane. 
































Thereupon -her lips broke . ho 

into. poetic effusion, because 3 - 4| oi’ A 
of the gift of beauty which r4 aie ,* 

had thus glorified the em- 9 #2 §3 

blem of her toil. The Chris- gee. 

tian artist, possibly remem- mi 4 
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bering this episode; has in- 
scribed on his card Romans 
6: 28, 

Richest in symbolism is 
the lotus. While'it is pre-eminently the Buddhist flower, 
—ever shining in gold upon the temple altars, blossom- 
ing in all its natural colors upon the carving and decora- 
tion of shrines and tombs, represented by colossal forms 
in bronze and stone,—it is utilized by the Christians as 
the emblem of the 
good treasure 
which comes 
forth from a good 
man’s heart, and 
leaf, bud, and 
bloom have each 
their sweet asso- 
ciation. On the 
sun-like disk, set 
in the midstof the 
round lotus leaves, and representing a picture which the 
writer has often seen as the golden morning sun “ pil- 
lowed his chin upon the Orient” lotus gardens, the artist 
has inscribed the passage from Luke 6 : 45. 

The Japanese are fond of representing the prosaic fact 
that wealth comes chiefly from toil, and money from 
hard raps, but they are equally ready, out of their keen 
experience and observation, to show how quickly money 
flies, or rather scampers. Instead of stamping an eagle 
on their coins, they picture the rat, which can destroy 
and disappear with equal celerity. The great mallet- 
looking affair with its silken cords is the hammer of 
Daikoku, the patron of wealth. On the left-hand end is 
cut the representation of the sacred pearl, or jewel 
of the flowing 
tide, the jewel of 
the ebbing tide 
being on the 
right-hand face 
of the hammer. 
These tide jew- 
els, which are 
only poetical ex- 
Pressions for the 
moon, point to 
























































the tides in human calculation, and to the sea as the 
source of wealth, Theship of fortune is at least @xpected, 
even if it does not conie in, by every Japanese on New 
Year’s Eve. * Other emblems of wealth are the ancient 
magatama, or curved jewels of jade, crystal, or agate, and 
the branched coral. Putting Daikoku’s hammer and the 
destroying rat in juxtaposition, the artist calls attention 
to Colossians 8 : 2. 
Not a little sentiment is felt by the Japanese farmer 
when he is obliged to gash and tear the earth with his 
mattock and spade. Pronounced pagan though he may 
often be, there is a real pathos in his desire not to injure 
tree or plant or earth, or in any way to disturb nature or, 
alter landmarks, until he has first sought by some reli- 
gious act,—it may be even the setting up of a fetish,— 
or by prayer, to propitiate 
the Power which rules the 
world. Now the Christian 
Japanese artist, looking into 
the truth of the matter, re- 
membering also’what Jesus 
said, has transferred to hu- 
man life that feeling of the 
farmer which in part, at least, 
is most beautiful and com- 
mendable. As the earth, rip- 
ped and torn though it may 
. be by the spade, makes re- 
turn in rice which gives food 
to man, and in beautiful flow- 
ers which delight his eye, so, also, should we yield, in 
return even for irritation and-hard treatment from our 
enemies, the fruits and flowers of Christian character. 
‘Especially appropriate seems the Scripture selected to 
crown with its glory of truth the symbols of the spade 
laid upon the full-eared rice and the fragrant blooming 
flowers (Matt. 5:44). ~ 
From flowers to books is not a violent change, for the 
Japanese talk about literature as the blossom of thought 
much as we do. Besides, they make frequent com- 
parisons between the evanescence and fragility of the 
flower as compared with the permanence of the written 
word, Oftentimes this age-enduring writing rises like a 
judgment day to 
confound the de- 
vices “Of those 
who get rich 
hastily through 
dishonesty and 
fraud. Were 
space here given, 
we could tell 
many a story of 
how a little ink 
on a little paper has been, in the Japanese courts of law, 
more powerful than the hasty weapon stained with the 
blood of the murdered. ‘Japanese books and records are 
often in the form of the Hebrew rolls, though usu- 
ally more highly decorated on the outside. On that in 
the picture it is accompanied by lilies, and the artist has 
inscribed Proverbs 20 : 21. 

More restful in its suggestions is the card bearing the 
figure of the gorgeous peony, 
to the stem of which hangs 
one of those long, narrow 
poem-cards, on which, in 
springtime especially, the 
swains and maidens write 
stanzas and love ditties, 
hanging upon the branches 
of blossoming cherry-trees. 
Often these express the de- 
sire of the lover or the loved 

‘to reach in actual life the 
ideal of the one whom it is 
desired to win or please 
(Matt. 5 : 48). 

In Japan, as in Greece, there is not a little conceit of 

learning and pride of intellect. Probably every objec- 

tion against the preaching of the cross which was heard 
in the Greek cities where Psul proclaimed the good 
news of God, is re-echoed to-day in Japan. And this 
not only among the comparatively few Buddhist priests 
who are well equipped with learning, not only among 
the Confucian scholars, rich with the spoils of Chinese 
logic, erudition, and philosophy, but especially among 
those who have borrowed so largely the modern specula- 
tions and science of Europe and America. Indeed, the 

Japanese themselves have coined a word which de- 

scribes certain of their countrymen who are believed to 


















































commerce as the source of wealth, the part played by 


less there are scores of consecrated native Christian 
teachers, intellectual, but 
also devout and humble- 
minded before the cross, 
who preach Christ cruci- 
fied. They crown their 
work, even as we shall 
complete this chapter, by 
uttering their faith and 
ours in the words of Paul, 
written to believers in one 
of the most brilliant cities 
of classic antiquity: ‘* For 
the preaching of the cross is 
to them that perish foolish- 
ness, but unto us which are 
saved it is the power of God.” 
Ithaca, N. Y. 




















QUESTIONS AFTER BIBLE READING, 


BY THE REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, 


Two of the most serious defects in Sabbath-school 
work are: Lack of questioning on the part of the teachers, 
and lack of preparatory study on the part of the scbolars, | 
Indisposition has much to do with both lacks, but in- | 
sbility more. Even devoted teachers, who have studied 
their lessons long and hard, lecture their classes instead 
of teaching them, because they do not know how to ques- 
tion, or even how to learn the art. And many faithful 
scholars read their lessons at home without getting it 
into their minds, because they have no keys with which 
to open it out,—because, in short, they have not been 
taught how to study it. 
As a partial remedy for both difficulties, especially the 
latter, and to help all Bible readers to derive real profit 
from every reading, permit me to suggest that churches 
and Sabbath-schools print the following or similar ques- 
tions on a Bible bookmark of ribbon or paper, and give 
it out to every one who will use it. For a teacher it 
would serve, when fixed in the mind, as a perpetual 
question outline, needing only slight modifications to suit 
every lesson, so emancipating one from the folly of read- 
ing printed questions. . If scholars were furnished note- 
books for a while, and induced to write an answer at 
home to each question, and bring it to the class, the com- 
parison of the various answers brought would be most 
interesting, and the activity of mind aroused most valu- 
able. It will not be as easy to start this plan as to keep 
it up when inaugurated, but it would be worth all it 
would cost. 
BIBLE BOOKMARK. 
(For all Bible-readers. ) 
QUESTIONS AFTER BIBLE READING. 
Reviewing, Examining, Developing Questions 


To be used in home worship, or in personal Bible reading, or 
after reading each Sabbath-school lesson or prayer-meeting 
passage, to review and open up what has been read. 

PRELIMINARY.—1. What places have I just read about, and 
what have I learned about them? 2. If the place where the 
things I have just read were done or said is not mentioned, do 
I know, or can I find out, what it was? 3. In any case, what 
do I know of its location and character? 4. CanI mapit? 5, 
What persons have I read about, and what have I read about 
them? 6. Whatelse do I know about them? 7. Do the verses 
I have read tell at what date the things described were said or 
done? 8. If not, can I tell or find out the year and dey and 
hour? 9. Can I tell, from memory, the things done or saidin 
their order? 10. Can I think of any parallel passages, any 
other Bible verses, that tell the same story or teach the same 
truth as these? 





11. What doctrine or teaching have I just read about the 
heavenly Father, or about Christ, or about the Holy Spirit? 

12. What have I read about myself? 

13. What have I read about sinful human nature? 

14. What have I read about the spiritual new nature? 

15. What duty is pointed out or suggested, and who should 
do it ?+ 

16. What good things are spoken of that I should try, with 
God’s help, to imitate ? 

17. What sins are pointed out that I ehould fight against and 
shun ? 

18. Does God promise me anything in these verses ? 

19. Is there a prayer in these verses that I may adopt as my 
own ? 

20. How is the Scripture I have read “ profitable” (2 Tim, 
3: 16) for me or for others for conviction ? 

21. Or for conversion ? 

22. Or for character-building ? 

23. Is there something in these verses I should live as well 
aslearn? And, if so, how can I to-day “‘ make the text work” 
in my life? : 








_have “swallowed Herbert Spencer whole.” Neverthe- | 


Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. - 


satin cniiidaiesia 
; CARLO AT SCHOOL. 


BY M. E, SAFFOLD, 


Ted was to go to school, and Carldé was to stay at 
home. 

As they sat upon the steps, Ted’s arm around Carlo’s 
neck, and Carlo’s head upon Ted’s bosom, it was hard to 
tell which was most unhappy, for Carlo evidently under- 
stood matters as well as Ted. 

They had never been separated before. 

Ted begged hard for Carlo to go to school too. 

“T’ll pay for him myself, mama,” he said, “out of 
my bank.” 

“ But Carlo can’t learn,” replied mama, smiling. 

“ Why, mama, he knows a great deal already, and he 
understands everything you say,” said Ted, eagerly. 

Cerlo thumped his tail loudly upon the floor, to show 
he did understand. 

“ He can’t go, my little boy,” 
would only be in the way.” 

And so the little friends parted,—Ted to go to school, 
and Carlo to lie upon the door-mat, one ear up, listen- 
ing for the return of his little master. 

Carlo was a wise little dog, and he soon observed that 
Ted came back every day a short while after the big 
town-whistle blew for twelve o'clock. 

One morning his longing to be with Ted overcame his 
fear of disobeying. So when the whistle blew he trotted 
away to the school-house, and met Ted at the door. 

Every day after that found him waiting at the dvor 
when school was dismissed. One day the teacher, hear- 
ing a noise at the door, went and opened it, to find a 
little dog shivering upon the steps, for it was bitter cold. 
Of course, it was Carlo, who had grown too impatient to 
wait for the blowing of the whistle. 

The teacher patted him, and invited him in to warm. 

When Carlo entered the schoolroom, he was aboit to 
bound to Ted’s side, but, at a shake of his head, seated 
himself by the fire, alert to see what he could do. When 

_the door accidentally flew open, be sprang aud closed it, 
as he had been taught to do at home. When a book fell 
to the floor, he picked it up in his mouth, and gave it to 
the teagher. He gathered scraps of paper under the 
desks, and laid them neatly in a corner; and when astray 
cat got among the lunch-baskets in the closet he seized 
and shook her till she was glad to get away, returning 
quietly to his seat by the fire every time. 

The teacher declared it was a pleasure to have him in 
the room he behaved so beautifully, and made himself 
so useful, at which praise Ted could scarcely keep still 
for joy. 

. Later in the day, when the teacher was singing with 
the children, she heard Carlo barking furiously in the 
next room, where he had rusbed in great excitement. 

‘It is another cat,” she cried, and ran to see. 

It almost took her breath away when she found Carlo 
standing in the middle of the room barking over a pile 
of blazing papers. 

Some oné had dropped a burning match upon the 
paper, and but for Carlo’s keen sense of smell in detect- 
ing the burning, and his intelligence in barking to tell 
the danger, the room would have soon been on fire. You 
may be sure Carlo was*patted and petted by everybody. 

After that he was admitted to the schoolroom evety 
day, and was called the new pupil. 

He learned to join the children in many of their kin- 
dergarten plays and games, and nobody was as happy 
as Ted. 

“ Didn’t I tell you Carlo could learn,” hesaid proudly 
to his mama, when the wonderful story was told at home. 


Selma, Ala, 


answered mama, “He 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. 


BOOK LIST OF THE CONNECTICUT 
LADIES’ COMMISSION. 


The needs of Sunday-schools are so various, and the 
range and limitations for the library are so different in 
different Sunday-schools, that it is quite impossible for a 
person who does not know the particular Sunday-school 
seeking help of this sort to say specifically what books 





tage. The best that can be said is, that while every 
Sunday-s¢hool must decide this question for itself, there 
are easily obtainable lists of selected books recommended 
by different committees as worthy of a place in the 
average Sunday-school library, and one or more of these 
lists may be made the basis of a new selection of books 
by those having the matterin charge for a particular 
school. One of these lists is issued by the Connecticut 
Ladies’ Commission. This Commission was formed in 
June, 1881, at the request of the Connecticut Congrega- 
tional Club. The object of the Commission, as stated 
by themselves, “is to select from the mass of books 
which are published such as in their moral, religious, and 
literary tone are most suitable for Sunday-school libra- 
ries, and in this way to keep out those which are trashy 
and unprofitable,” 

The Commission consists of a president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, and twenty reading memberg. 
These are divided into two committees, each of which 
reads a different set of books. The books read, together 
with the wrftten opinions of the readers, are submitted 
to the whole commission, which accepts or rejects. Each 
book must have had at least seven readers before it can 
be presented to the Commission for approval. The full 
list, from the beginning in 1881, can be obtained in pam- 
phlet form on application to Miss Susan T. Clark, 799 
Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut, by any person 
who will accompany the request by a two-cent stamp. 
Once a year a supplemental list is added, representing 
the Commission’s work of the year. The Sunday School 
Times is now glad to give circulation to the Commission’s 
supplemental list for 1893-04., It is understood, of course, 
that the Connecticut Ladies’ Commission is alone re- 
sponsible for the matter of the list which follows. The 
letters “ A.,” “ Y.,” “ Ch.,” appended to the notices, stand 
for “‘ Adults,” “ Youths,” “Children,” respectively. 


Adam's Daughters, Julia eer aly agin New York: Am. 
1.50. 


Tract Society. Pp. 463 
Showing the advantage, in the abies of girls, of 
special training in some branch of usefulness. 

Aleph the Chaldean. E. F. Burr, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
Wilbur F. Ketcham. Pp.4i6. $1. 75. A. 

Life in Alexandria in the time of our Lord, showing 
the more liberal spirit of the Jews outside of Judea, and 
the prevailing feeling of the near coming of the Mes- 
siah. 


Alert Stories, The. 8 vols. 
cern, Pp. 52. $2. Ch. 


Very pretty short stories, profusely illustrated, for pri- 
mary classes. 
Bible in Spain, The. George Borrow. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. Pp. 555. $2. 
This well-known record of George Borrow’s adventures 
as a Bible colporteur in Spain is one of the liveliest and 
most original of books. 
Book of Golden Deeds of All Countries and All Times, A. 


Charlotte M. Yonge. New York: Macmillan & Co. Pp. 
484. 50cts. Y. 


Fifty stories about good and heroic deeds. 
Children’s Summer, The. Mattie Burr Banks. New York: 
D. D. Merrill Co. Pp. 449. $1.25. Ch. and Y. 
A society of six little girls who called themselves ‘‘ The 
Vacation Club and Brotherly Lovers.” 
Christie’s Home-Making. Minnie E. sad New York : 
Am. Tract Society. Pp. 400. $1.25. Y. 
The second in a series. A story of wa young people 
pt to found a home on Christian principles. 
Comrades. Fannie E. + le Boston : Cong. 8.8. & Pub. 
Soc. Pp. 304. $1.25. 
A helpful book for ee 


Soma Emme Leslie. New York: Methodist Book Concern. 
Pp. 295. $1. Y.and A. 
A tale of Wicklif and Bohemia. ; 


. 
Lrushed yet Conquerin : A Stary of Constance and Bohemia. 
Author of “ The Spanish Brothers.” New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co: Pp. 576. $2. Y.and A. 


This most attractive and inspiring book consists of two 
parts. The first part is the trial and martyrdom of John 
Huss at Constance. The second part relates the spread 
of the new doctrine in Bohemia and Moravia. 
Cushions and Corners. The Hon. Mrs. Greene. New York: 

Frederic Warne & Co. Pp. 229. $1. Ch. 

The story shows how angular-minded little girls can 
be changed into comfortable cushions. 
Cyril’s Promise, William J. Lacey. New York: Thomas 

Nelson & Sons, Pp. 272. 80 cents. Y, 

A good temperance story., 

Daffodil. Maude Butler. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
Pp. 128. 50 ets. Ch. 
An unusually delightful story for young children. 


New York: Methodist Book Con- 


Dewd: 


The story changes from the abbey to the parsonage 
from the cathedral to the college, with always the thought 
that “ Love is the one thing on earth that we can neve; 
lose.”’ ‘ 


Elfrida, Emma Leslie. 


Heroes of Asgard, The. 


Jack Brereton’s Three Months’ Service. 


own home while his father was at the war. 
King’s Messengers, 


Christian Jiving. 
Lattice Series, The. 


Leofwine the Saxon. 


History” series. 
Life in a Nutshell. 


a sick one, are the matérials of this readable story. 





David's Little Lad. L.T.Meade. New York: Ward & Drum- 
mond, Pp. 220. $i. Y. 





are desirable for it, or where to buy them to best advan- 


A'story of life among the Welsh miners. 


Little Heroine of a Flat, The. Elizabeth Maxwell Com- 
| The true story of a little girl who walked twelve 

































































































rops and Diamonds, Emma Marshall. van! York: 
Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 344. $1.25.. Ch. and Y. 


“New York: Methodist Book Cop. 


cern, Pp. 311. $1. Y.andA 


One of the “ Church History Series,” treating of the 
Norman times, and showing the earlier outbreak of the 
Protestant spirit in the Vaudois. 


Fair Women and Brave Men. 


“* Barbara Hutton” (Mrs. Alex. 
ander), New York: Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 362. $1.25, 


Y.andA 


Interesting attd instructive accounts of Louis IX. of 
France, Joan d’Arec, Sir Philip Sidney and his friends, 
Louis XVII. of France, and others, 


Fellowship of Hearts, A. Mary Fenton Bigeley. New York: 


Methodist Book Concern. Pp. 348. 


A story of boys and girls brought up in a parsonage; 
showing how their religious training told in after life. 


Filling up the Chinks. 
F 


The Hon. Mrs. Greene. 


New York: 
rederick Warne & Co. " 


Pp. 223. 76cts. Y.andA 


A valuable story, which shows how industry and Chris. 
tian faith changed a morbid invalid into a vigorous and 
useful man, 


Fisherman's Daughter, A. 


Jennie Harrison. New York: 
Am. Tract Socjety.. Pp. 248. $1. Y.and A. 


The story of a King’s Daughter, who, having received 
a superior education, uses it in her lowly home rather 
than in the more eagene surroundings that were 
offered her. 


Gentle Heritage, The. 


Frances E. Crompton. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co, Pp. 188. 75 cts. Ch. and Y, 


A bright and attractive story of simple incidents in 
the lives of five little English children, A book of un- 
usual excellence. 


Grisly Grisell. Charlotte M. Yonge. 


New York : Macmillan & 


Co. Pp. 300, $1. Y.and A. 


The beautiful character and the unselfish life of this 
old-time heroine triumph over a face cruelly marred by 
accident. 


Heather and Harebell. 


Emma —— New York : Thomas 


Whittaker. Pp. 275. $1.25 


Heather and Harebell are two English boys who study 
and travel together, and help each — to cure their dil- 
fering faults. 


Heavenward Bound. Olive A. Wadsworth. Phila,: Presby- 


terian Board of Pub. Pp. 215. $1. 
A prize of two hundred and fifty dollars for the best 


book of small size, for the instruction of young converts, 
was awarded to this book. ’ 
esting, and offers practical suggestions for daily Chris- 
tian living. 

Hereward the Wake. 


It is short, plain, and inter- 


Rev. Charles Kingsley. New York: 
Maemillan & Co. Pp. 256. 50 cts. Y.and A. 


This fine picture of the times of William the Conquerer, 


with its record of the rise and fall of Christian and 
knightly spirit in a wild &nd lawless race, is so well 
known as to require no comment. 


Hereward the Wake. 


Abridged. 

Rev. Charles Kingsley. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Pp. 393. $1. Y.and A, 

The same, unabridged. 


Tales of Scandinavian Mythology. 


A. and E, Keary. 5 aad York : Macmillan & Co. Pp. 313. 


50 cts. Ch. an 
The tales show the germs of religion and morality 


which God has implanted in the natural heart, aside 
from direct revelation. 


In the Days of Chivalry: A Tale of ‘the Times of the Black 


Prince. Evelyn Everett-Green, New York: Thomas 


Nelson & Sons. Pp. 562. $1.75. Y.and A. 

A good picture of those wild days. 

Maria Melatosh Cox. 
Boston : D. Lothrop Co. Pp. 274. $1.25. Y. 

Story of a Iad who was sworn into the service of his 


The. Emily Huntington Miller. 
York: Methodist Book Concern. Pp. 276. $1.00 


Shows the beauty of simple Christian service and 


New 
y 


10 vols., 260 illustrations. New York: 
Methodist Book Concern. Pp. 50 ea. $2.60. Ch. 


Excellent for primary classes. 


Emma Leslie. New York: Methodist 
Book Concern. Pp. 301. $1.50. Y.and A. 


A story ofiearly Saxon times. One of the ‘ Church 


a Giberne. Boston: A. I. Bradley. 


Pp. 222. $1.00. 
A modest and sweet Christian girl, a jealous one, and 


fort... New York : Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 86. 75 cts. Y 
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miles over @ mountain trail to bring aid to the miners of 
the camp, who were imprisoned by a snow-slide. 
Little Miss Vizen. Evelyn Everett-Green. New York : Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. Pp. 189. 75 ots. 
This lively story tells both how little Victoria earned 
ber nickname, and how she lost it. 
Little Saint Hilary, and Other Stories. Barbara Yechton. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. Pp.97. 75 cts, “Ch. 
Five pleasant stories. 
Little Sir Nicholas. C. A, Jones. New York: Frederick 
Warne & Co. Pp..250. $1.50. Ch. 
A delightful book for children, which inculcates good 
lessons in an unusually attractive manner, 


Little. Tot Series. 6 vols. New York: Am. Tract Society. Pp. 
48. $1.50. Ch. 


Tilustrated stories, well adapted for primary classes. 


Lonely Hill, and Its Possibilities : A Story for Out-of-the-way 
Places. M: L.: Thornton-Wilder. Boston: Cong. 8. 8. 
and Pub. Soc. Pp. 374. $1.50. 


The children of the three families of Lonely Hill 
form a mission band. The history of their unfolding 
opportunity will be an inspiration to dwellers in other 
remote places. ‘ 

Madagascar : Its Missionaries and Martyrs. Willigm John 


Townsend, New York : Fleming H. Revell Co, Pp. 160. 
75 cts, A. 


Smaller and cheaper than “ Madagascar and France,” 
and with more direct bearing on missions. 

Marjorie’s Canadian Winter, Agnes Maud Machar. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co, Pp. 374. $1.50. Y. 

The story of a girl’s visit to # family of cousins in 
Canada, in which the sports and pleasures of a northern 
winter hold a large place, as do also interwoven stories 
of the history of Canada. 

Mary Jones and Her Bible, New York: Am. Tract Society. 
Pp. 166. 50cts, Y.and A. | 

The Welsh girl who walked two miles every week to 
read the Bible, saved for six years to buy one, and then 
walked fifty miles to get it, was the immediate cause of the 
founding of the “ British and Foreign Bible Society.’ 
Unusually interesting, and what. everybody ought 
know. 


Maud Mellville’s Marriage. Evelyn Everett-Green. New Yo 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. Pp. 324. $1.25. Y.and A. 


The marriage was one of convenience to unite two 
estates. A tale of the seventeenth century, giving much 
of the social life of that period. 

Melody: The Story of a Child. Laura E. Richards. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. Pp, 90. -50 cts. Ch, and Y. 

A tender little story of a child born blind, but with a 
soul full of music, and # heart full of love. 
Memories of Stambourne. C. H. Spurgeon and Benjamin Bed- 

don. New York: Am, Tract Society. . Pp. 144. 60 cts, A. 

The descriptions of the old church and people are 
bright, fresh, and attractive. Chiefly a tribute to the 
memory of Rev. James Spurgeon, the grandfather of the 
great London preacher of our own’ time. 
Miss Con, Agnes Gilberne. New York : Ward & Drummond. 

Pp. 341, $1.50. Y. and.A, 

The training in Christian living which comes to a 
young girl who undertakes the care of a large family 
durfhg the mother’s absence. 
Miss Matilda Archambeau Van Dorn, Elizabeth Cumings. 
.. Boston:.D. Lothrop Co, Pp. 178. $1.25. Ch. and Y. 

A short, bright story of a lovable little girl. : 
Mississippi Schoolmaster, The. Henrietta Matson. Boston : 

Cong. 8.8. & Pub. Soc, Pp. 219. $1. Y. and A. 

The object of this story is to give information as to the 
need of colleges and schools to educate freedmen, and 
the necessity and advantage of colored teachers to 
instruct their less favored brothers and sisters. 

—Mottrn Red-Riding-Hood, A. C. A. Jones, New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co. Pp, 223. $1.25. ° 

A little brother and sister are left to two maiden aunts 
to bring up. How they sycceeded in training them and 
being trained themselves makes a very pleasant story. 
Mother's Bed-time Tales. Minnie E, Kenney. New York : 

Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 158. 76 cts. Ch. 

A St. Bartholomew story, with a happy ending, and 

nine others, simple but interesting. 


Mrs. Martin’s Little Boy. Florence E. Burch. New York: 
Fleming H, Revell Co. Pp. 80. 35 cts. Ch. 


A story of a family of children who gave up a part of 


their Christmas to brighten the Christmas of a little in- 
valid boy, F 
My Life and Times. Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D. Boston : Cong. 
8.8. & Pub. Soc. Pp. 536. $2.50. Ch., Y., and A. 
This autobiography of a well-known missionary to 
Turkey is written with extraordinary naturalness and 
Vivacity, and is full of incident. Fascinating to grown- 
Up people and children alike. 


“Weme: Or, The Wonderful Door. Mrs. 0. F. Walton. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Pp. 192, $1. Ch. 


dwarf, and becomes a blessing to him, eventually finding 


his own parents, 


Old Miss Audrey. Evelyn Everett-Green. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. Pp. 320. $1.50. Y. and A. 


A quiet English village, with narrow prejudices, is 

helped by the coming of a woman of broader interests 

and a kindly spirit. 

Our Pets and Companions. New York: Fleming H. Revell 

Co. Pp. 96. 75cts, Ch. 

Pictures and stories illustrating kindness to animals. 

Excellent for primary classes, 

Out of the Wilderness. Mrs. Jane G. Chaplin. New York: 

Ward & Drummond. Pp. 330. $1.25. Y. 

Story of plantation life before and after the war. 

Pat’s Inheritance. Emma Marshall. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. Pp. 152. 75cts. Y. 

An interesting and profitable,story for boys and girls, 

illustrating the value of a “ good name.” 

Paton, Rev. John G. James Paton. New York: A. C. Arm- 

strong & Son. Pp, 397. $1.50.. Y. 

A young folks’ edition, in one volume, of one of the 

best of missionary biographies, All. 

Picture Stories for Children. New York: Methodist Book 
Concern. Pp. 120. 50 cts. Ch. 

Very pretty pictures, with a story explaining each pic- 

ture. Four primary classes, 

Polly Oliver’s Problem. Kate Douglas’ Wiggin. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 212. $1. Y. 

Polly’s “ problem ” was that of the means of livelihood, 

but so many others came into her life, which she met 

bravely, that the book is a helpful one. It is also bright 

and charming. 


Renée of France, Duchess of Ferrara. Sophie Winthrop 
Weitzel. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. Pp. 222. 
$l. A. 


A very interesting account of this royal princess, who 
was the friend of Calvin, a protector of the reformed re- 
ligion, and herself suffered exile for its sake. 

| Robert Hardy's Seven Days. Charles M. Sheldon. Boston : 

Cong. 8.8. and Pub. Soc. Pp. 238. 90 cts. A. 

Robert Hardy dreams that he has but seven days to 
live. The book is the record of the manner in which he 
spent those days. A striking and impressive book. 


oy 8 mity. Aunie L. Hannah. New York: Am. 
Tract Society. Pp. 381. $1.25. Y. 


A rarely good and readable book, in which, in a ten- 
der ang earnest way, a quiet, strong mother imparts 
her boy lessons of heroism and patjence under trial an 
disappointment. 


Saxby. Emma Leslie. New York: Methodist Book Concern? 
Pp. 315. $1. Y.and A. 


Interesting and valuable history, woven into a story, 
of the religious state of England during the days of 
Charles I. Witchcraft, American emigration, and the 
rise of the Puritans, are all included. 


Silver Bowls. Mrs. George A. Paull (Minnie E. Kenney). 
New York: Am. Tract Soc, Pp.428. $1.50. Y. 


Silver Bowls was the badge of a band of workers in a 
society resembling the King’s Daughters. 


Some Brave Boys and Girls. Edith C. Kenyon. 
Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 254. $1. Y. 


Many of these brief sketches are of grand and noble 
characters. A helpful and interesting book for young 
people. 
Stephanie’s Children. Author of “L’Atelier Du Lys.” New 

York: Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 291. $1.50. Y. and A. 

A story of the French Revolution, the escape of Steph- 
anie and her step-children to England, and the life of 
the emigrés in London, without harrowing scenes, yet 
giving lively pictures of that time. 
Stories of Bible Children. E. M. Waterworth. New York: 

Fleming H. Revell Co. Pp?96. 50 cts. Ch. 

Old Testament stories attractively told for very little 

children. 


Stories of Cathedral Cities of England. Emma Marshall. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 331. $1.25. A. 


Descriptions of eight cathedrals in England, and of 
how they came to be noted. 


Stories for the Church Seasons. E. A. B. 8. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 200. $1. Ch. 


Five stories suited to the Christmas-time, and five to 
the Easter-time. All full of the spirit of love and help- 
fulness. 


Boston : 


New York: 


Stories from Indian Wigwams and Northern Camp Fires. 
Egerton Ryerson Young. New York: Methodist Book 
Concern. Pp, 293. $1.25. Y.and A. 


Records of mission work among the Northern Indians, 


dogs, blizzards, and adventures of every kind, it is likely 
to be far more entertaining, even to boys, than many 
books written expressly for them. 


Sweetbriar. Agnes Giberne. New York: Ward & Drummond. 
Pp. 332, $1.50. Y.and A. 





' Nemo is a forsaken baby who is adopted by a poor 


told with extraordinary vivacity. With its stories of 


An interesting account of the doings of some people 


strong lesson on the evils of slanderous gossip, and may, 


if thoughtfully read, do a real practical good. 

Talkative Friends. Mary E. Ropes. New York : Fleming H. 
Revell Co. Pp. 96. $1.50. Ch. 

A book of the nicest possible short stories about beasts 

and birds, mostly of the fablé or allegory sort, and full 

of moralities most pleasantly enforced. 

Tatks to Girls. Eleanor A. Hunter, New York : Am. Tract 
Society. Pp. 132. 60 cts. Y. 

Attractive practical talks on matters that belong to 

every-day life. 

That Mary Ann, Kate Upson Clark. Boston: D. Lothrop 

Co. Pp. 197. $1.25. a 

“That Mary Ann” is a cousin who is received with 

reluctance by a family of boys, but is able to convince 

them that girls are good for something. 


Torch-Bearers of History. ' Amelia Hutchinson Stirling, M. A. 
ms rape : Thomas Nelson & Sons. Pp. 159. 80cts. Y, 
and A. 


A series of historical sketches. From prehistoric times 
to the Reformation. Interesting to those who have not 
timeefor longer works. 
Tom Heron of Sax. Evelyn Everett-Green.. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co, Pp. 320. $1.50. Y.and A. 
An interesting historical tale of the time of the great 
evangelical revival of the eighteenth century. The 
preaching of Whitefield and the Wesleys among the 
colliers and peasantry is graphically described. 
Treasures of the Marshes, The. Charlotte M. Yonge. 
York : Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 191. $1. Y. 
Two English boys find some antique coins, with other 
treasures, in a marsh. One honestly reports his find- 
ings, the other conceals them. A lesson on honesty. 
Twenty Minutes Late, Boston : D. Lothrop Co. Pp, 
374. $1.50. Y. 
By being twenty minutes late, a girl takes the wrong 
train, and, by a series of events, instead of returning 
home the same day from a nutting party, spends a year 
in Philadelphia. ; 
Twinkle and Wrinkle; Or, More Helps over Hard Places, 


Lynde Palmer. New York : Am. Tract Society. Pp. 270. 
75 &s. Ch. 


Twinkle and Wrinkle are two boys whose characters 


are sufficiently indicated by their nicknames, 
ns and Their Texts, The. L. Amelia Wilder. Boston; 
Cong. 8,8. and Pub, Soc.. Pp, 178. $1. Ch, and Y, 


The little twins, Dottie and. Dollie, learn a text every 
day, and the texts prove to fit their circumstances, and 
are wrought into their baby lives. 

PPO Mi onarics among the’ Dakotas. Samuel W, 


Pond, Jr. Boston: Cong. 8. 8S. & Pub. Soc. Pp, 278, 
$1.25. A. 


A valuable and inspiring record of the greatest deyo+ 
tion and fortitude. 


Viking Boys, The. Jessie M. E. Saxby. 
Whittaker.’ Pp. 240.. $1. Y. 


Boys on the Shetland Isles play at vikings, and enda 
quarrel of years’ standing. 
Walter ; A Tale of the Times of Wesley. Emma Leslie. New 
York: Methodist Book Concern. Pp. 364. $1. Y. and A. 
This is the fifth volume of “ Church History Stories,” 
showing the low state of religion in England when Wes- 
ley commenced his preaching, and also some of the trials 
and mistakes of the new movement. 


Westminster Chimes. Jessie Armstrong. Chicago: Fleming H, 
Revell Co. Pp. 224, $1.25. Y. 


A pretty story of a little lame girl whose cheery, help- 
ful, loving ways were a continual sunshine. 


Westward Ho! Rev.Charles Kingsley. New York : Maecmil- 
lan & Co, 50 cts. Y. and A. 


One of the half-dozen best historical stories ever writ- 
ten, Exploration, adventure, chivalry, and Christianity, 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Abridged. 


Westward Ho! Rev.Charles Kingsley. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. Pp. 591. $1. Y.and A. 


The same, unabridged. 
When Jesus was Here among Men. E. M. Waterworth. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Pp. 94. 50 cts. Ch. 
Stories from the New Testament, in which the Bible 
language is closely followed. An unusually attractive 
book of the kind, and smaller than some others of the 
same sort. 


Wiscasset Stories. Eleanor A. Hunter. New York: Am, 
Tract Soc. Pp. 256. $1. . 


All boys and girls will be interested in these bright 
little sketches of what “‘ The Thankful Eight”and “ The 
Dauntless Ten” accomplished in Wiscasset. 


Worth Having. From “The Pansy.” Boston: D. LothropCo, 
Pp. 250. $1.25. Ch. 
A collection of short stories, each having a religious 
and wholesome influence. 


Zenobia. Rev. Wm. Ware. New York: Frederick Warne & Co, 
Pp. 494. $1.25. Y.and A. 


A tale of Palmyra in the height of her glory, and her 


New 


Pansy. 


New York: Thomas 





in a small country town in England. It conveys a 


fall under the Roman emperor Aurelian, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


, . 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1894.} 


1, April 1.—Jacob’s Prevailing Prayery.........00sseese0 
2. April 8.—Discord in Jacob’s Family 
3, April 15.—Joseph Sold into Egypt..... 
4. April 22.—Joseph Ruler in Egy pt.........-ccccccessserrseceeensneeenes Gen. 41 : 38-48 | 
5. April 29.—Joseph Forgiving his Brethren...Gen, 45 : 1-15 
6. May 6.—Joseph’s Last DayS...........c.00-0:ccsecscsterseessssesesseesees Gen. 50 : 14-26 
7. May 13.—Israel in Egypt..............0.06 0. 
8. May 20.—The Childhood of Mosez......... 
9%. May 27.—Moses Sent as a Deliverer.. 
10, June 3.—The Passover Instituted....:. seveeeeeXOG, 12 ; 1-14 
11, June 10.— Passage of the Red Sea.........4.....6.ccc cece Desens Exod. 14 : 19-29 

"32. June 17,—The Woes of the Drunkard.............:c0cceseeeee Prov. 23 : 2935 
13, Juge 24.--Review. 


..Gen, 32 : 9-12, 24-30 














OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
THe AMERICAN InstiTuTE or Sackep LITERATURE. 


STUDY XVIL—JOSEPH RESTORED. * 
Genesis 45 : 1 to 47 : 27. 


I. Tue BrsuicaL MATERIAL, ? 

Joseph finally makes himself known to his brothers (Gen. 
45 : 1-8), and urges them to hasten and bring Jacob down to 
Egypt (45: 9-15), The Pharaoh confirms this request (45 : 
16-20). The brethren return to Canaan laden with gifts 
which convince Jacob that Joseph is really alive, and is 
sending for him (45 : 21-28). Jacob journeys towards Egypt 
with his family and followers; his vision at Beersheba (46 : 
1-7), the register of those who migrated (46: 8-27). The 
meeting of Jacob and Joseph (46 : 28-30). The hospitablé 
teception of Joseph’s relatives by the Pharaoh; they are 
assigned to the land of Goshen'(46 : 31 to 47: 12). Joseph 
takes advantage of the famine to establish the royal su- 
premacy throughout Egypt (47 : 13-26), The children of 
Israel become very prosperous in Goshen (47 : 27). 

II, Suecestep Topics. 

1, Additional Details of Egyptian Life. Notice the title of 
respect for a counselor (Gen. 45: 8), the natura? use of 
transport wagons (45: 19), the dislike of shepherds (46 : 34), 
combined with the ownership of cattle, sheep, and other 
animals (47 : 17); the original ownership of the land by the 
people, and the transference of the title to the king, who be- 
comes absolute in power (47 : 13-26). We may add; also, 
the references in chapter 50 to embalming and to public 
mourning (v. 3). ‘ 

2. Additional Character Studies, (1.) Of Joseph. Notice his 
modesty in ascribing his glorious career to Divine guidance 
(45 : 5; 50: 19, 20), his foresight in arranging for the 
future home of his brethren, his generous, forgiving, kindly 
traits. Do we have a sharp contrast_in 47: 13-26? Is 
Joseph, the agent and supporter of despotism and abject 
servitude, like the Joseph made known before? If so, are 
we to excuse it, along with his practice of divination, as a 
trait of the times, or shall we regard it (Kalisch) as another 
step in the providential development, preparing the way for 
the subsequent oppression by the kings of the Israelites? 
What is the great characteristic trait of Joseph personally ? 
Is it the power of winning friends? Compare him with 
David in thisregard. (2.) Of Jacob. Notice the characteris- 
tics of his last days. ; 

8. The Migration to Egypt. (1.) Compare Genesis 46 : 27 
with Exodus 1: 5, and Deuteronomy 10 : 22, to see that the 
number 70 was a well-settled figure. Stephen's number 75 
(Acts 7 : 14) was derived from the Septuagint. (2.) Compare 
Numbers 26 : 38-40 with Genesis 46 : 21, to show that two of 
Benjamin’s “sons” were grandsons. Note, also, that only 
two daughters are mentioned. Compare the two other lists 
in Numbers 26 and in 1 Chronicles 2-88and note their gen- 
‘eral agreement but frequent difference in detail. Consider 
the references already made in Genesis to the gradually 
growing weaJth and power of the patriarchs. Do these facts 
make it possible to consider this list a complete one? If not, 
what is its characier? Is it a list of those who had become 
heads of families in Israel by the time that these statistics 
were compiled (Dods)? Compare it in this respect with 
Genesis 10. Is it true, generally, that the “ genealogécal lists 
of the Bible are national and ethnographic, rather than per- 
sonal (Kalisch)”? (3.) Note the advantages of the migra- 
-tion to the children of Israel. 

4. The Story of Joseph. (1.) Egyptian element: Gather 
up the details of Egyptian life and custom noted heretofore, 
and consider whether they can fairly be said to impart an 
Egyptian coloring to the story. Do they prove that the ma- 
terial of the story had an Egyptian origin? (2.) Hebraic 
element: Although Egyptian iv origin, notice how essen- 
tially Hebraic the story is; for example, the providential 
element running through it, the Palestinian point of view 
from which it is related, the Hebrew phraseology, the invari- 
able use of the title “ Pharaoh,” etc. (3.) Time of compo- 
sition: According to Sayce, wot earlier than the nineteenth 


| 18-34), and unity. . What is the thought which can be traced 


pressions “land of Rameses” (Gen. 47: 11), and “ all the land 
of Egypt” (Gen. 47 : 20), and “ Abel of the Egyptians” 
(Gen. 50 : 11), would have had force; according to some 
others, vot earlier than the twenty-sixth dynasty, because of 
the Egyptian proper names Asenath and Potiphar. The 
time of writing vot clear. (4.) Literary value: Note its 
dramatic form, intense interest, pathos (comp. especially 44 : 


right through? (5.) Its message: Think of the story as 
given its present form by an ardent Israelite, who saw God’s 
hand in these events, and determine the message which, 
througli it, he conveyed to Israel. 


AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON V., APRIL 29, 1894. 
Joseph Forgiving his Brethren. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen, 45 : 1-15. 
COMMON VERSION. 

1 Then Jé/sephr could not re- 

frain himself before all them that 

stood by him; and he cried, Cause 

every man to go out from me. 

And therestood no man with him, 

while Jd/seph made himself 
known unto his brethren. 

2 And he wept aloud: and the 
E-gyp’tians and the house of, Pha’- 
radh heard. ‘ 

8 And Jé/seph said unto his 
brethren, I am J6/seph; doth my 
father yet live? And his brethren 
could not answer him; for they 
were troubled at his presence. 

4 And Jd/seph said unto his 
brethren, Come near tome, I pray 
you. Andtheycamenear, And 
he said, Iam J6’/seph your brother, 
whom ye sold into E’gypt. 

5 Now therefore be not grieved, 
nor angry with yourselves, that 
ye sold me hither: for God did 
send me before you to preserve 
life. 

6 For these two years hath the 
famine been in the land: and yet 
there are five years, in the which 
there shall.neither be earing nor 
harvest. 

7 Aud God sent me before you 
to preserve you a posterity in the 
earth, and to save your lives by a 
great deliverance, 

8 So now ii was not you that sent 
me hither, but God: and he hath 
made me a father to Pha’radéh, 
and lord of all his house, and a | 
ruler throughout all the land of 
E’gypt. 

9 Haste ye, and go up to my 
father, and say unto him, Thus 
saith thy son Jé’seph, God hath 
made me lord of all E’gypt: come 
down unto me, tarry not : 

10 And thou shalt dwell in the 
land of Gé’shen, and thou shalt 
be near unto me, thou, and thy 
children, and thy children's cbil- 
dren, and thy flocks, and thy 
herds, and al] that thou hast: 

14 And there will I nourish thee; 
for yet there are five years of 
famine ; lest thou, and thy house- 
hold, and all that thou hast, come 
to poverty. 

12 And, behold, your eyes see, 
. and the eyes of my brother Bén’- 
ja-min, that it is my mouth that 
speaketh unto you. 

13 And ye shall tell my father 
of all my glory in E’gypt, and of 
all that ye bave seen; and ye | 
sball haste and bring down my 
father hither. 

14 And he fell upon his brother 
Bén’ja-min’s neck, and wept; and 
Bén’ja-min wept upon his neck. 

15 Moreover he kissed all his 
brethren, and wept upon them : | 
and after that his brethren talked | 
with him. i 


1 Heb. gave forth his voice in weeping. 


escape 
The American Revisers would substitute “ which” for‘’‘ the which” 
in verse 6. 





Memory verses: 3-5.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


1 Then Joseph could not refrain 
himself before all them that 
stood by him; and he cried, 
Cause every man to go out from 
me. And there stood no man 
with him, while Joseph made 
himself known unto his breth- 

2ren, And he ! wept aloud: 
and the Egyptians heard, and 
the house of Pharaoh heard. 

3 And Joseph said unto his 
brethren, I am Joseph; doth 
my father yet live? And his 
brethren could not answer 
him ; for they were troubled at 

4 his presence. And Joseph said 
unto his brethren, Come near 
tome, I pray you. And they 
came near. And he said, lam 
Joseph your brother, whom ye 

5 sold into Egypt. And now be 
not grieved, nor angry with 
yourselves, that ye sold me 
hither; for God did send me 
before you to preserve life, 

6 For these two years hath the 
famine been in the land : and 
there are yet five years, in the 
which there shall be neither 

7 plowing nor harvest. And 
God sent me before you to pre- 
serve you a remnant in the 
earth, and to save you alive 

8*by a great deliverance. So 
now it was not you that sent 
me hither, but God: and he 
hath made me a father to Pha- 
raoh, and lord of all his house, 
and ruler over all the land of 

9 Egypt. Haste ye, and goup to 
my father, and say unto him, 
Thus saith thy son Joseph, 
God hath made me lord Of all 
Egypt: come down unto me, 

16 tarry not: and thou shalt 

dwell in the land of Goshen, 

and thou shalt be near unto 
me, thou, and thy children, 
and thy children’s children, 
and thy flocks, and thy herds, 
and all that thou hast: and 
there will I nourish thee ; for 
there are yet five years of 
famine; lest thou come to pov- 
erty, thou, and thy household, 
and all that thou hast. And, 
behold, your eyes see, and the 
eyes of my brother Benjamin, 
that it is my mouth that speak- 

13 eth unto you. And ye shall 
tell my father of all my glory 
in Egypt, and of all that ye 

have seen ; and ye shall haste 
and bring down my father 

14 hither. And he fell upon his 

brother Benjamin's neck, and 
wept; and Benjamin wept up- 

15 on his neck. “And he kissed 
all his brethren, and wept up- 
on them: and after that his 
brethren talked with him. 


ll 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Very Present Helper. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.—Psa. 46 : 1, 


Lesson Toric : Help through a Forgiving Spirit. 


1. Brotherly Kindness, vs. 1-3, 14/15. 
2. Free Favor, vs. 4-8. 
3. Generous Care, vs. 9-13. 


GoLpEN TEXT: Jf thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke 


OUTLINE: | 





dynasty (over two hundred. years later), when only the ex- 


2 Or, to be a great company that" 


ee, 
ee 





Datty Home REeapines: 


M.—Gen. 45 : 1-15. Joseph forgiving his brethren. 
T.—Gen. 43:1-14. The famine. 
W.—Gen. 43 : 15-25. Second journey to Egypt. 
T.—Gen. 43 : 26-34. Joseph’s affection. 

F.—Gen, 45 : 16-28, Forgiveness confirmed. 
$.—Gen. 47:1-12. The united family. 

$.—Rom. 12 : 14-21. Overcome evil with good. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. BROTHERLY KINDNESS, 


1. Uncontrollabie Emotion : 
Then Joseph could not refrain himself (1). 
They } ined one another, and wept, ... until David exceeded (1 Sam, 


41) 
The king was much moved, and went up,... and wept (2 Sam. 


When! 3 drew nigh, he saw the city and wept over it (Luke 19 : 41), 

ll. Audible Weeping : 

He wept aloud : and the Egyptians heard (2). 

Esau lifted up his voice, and _—_ by oh 27: AL 

Saul lifted up his voice, and wept ( 16). 

They all wept sore; and fell on tars 4, (Acts 20 : 37). 

itt. Frank Disclosure : 

Iam Joseph; doth my father yet live? (3.) 

IT am Joseph your booths, whom fe sold (Gep. 45 : 

He told her ail his heart (Judg. é: 217) y 7 

Yr the second time Joseph was LF. known to his brethren (Acts 

IV. Loving Fellowship : 

He kissed ali his brethren:.. , his brethren talked.with him 

(15). 

He kissed them, and embraced them (Gen. 48 : 10). 

= father... ran, and 5 on his neck, and kissed him (Luke 15 : 20), 
hat do ye, weeping and breaking my heart? (Acts 21 : 13.) 


IIe FREE FAVOR, 

1, Approach Invited : 

Joseph said, ... Come near wnto me, I pray. you (4). 
Say unto all... Israel, Come near before the ions (Bxod. 16 : 9), 
Come ye near ‘unto me, peor ye this (Isa. 48 
Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to on (Jas. 4: 8). 
Wl, Regrets Dispelled : 
Be not grieved, nor angry with yenwesiten (5). 
Why art thou cast down, O my soul? (Psa. 42 : 5). 
Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem (Isa. 40 : 2). 
Rather forgive him and comfort him (2 Cor. 2 : 7). 
lll. Good Recognized : 

God sent me before you . . . to save you oes eg 
He hath made me a father to Pharaoh (Gen, 45 : 
Ye meant evil against me; but God meant it fot ym Gen. 50 
To them that love God all things work together for e008 (Rom. 8: 
IV. God’s Hand Seen : 

It was not you that sent me hither, but God (8). 


God did send me before you to preserve life (Gen. 45 : 
Concluding that God h called us for to Lr (Acts %: 10). 
He sent a man before them ; Joseph (Psa, 105: 17). 


III. GENEROUS CARE, 

\.. Coming Proposed : 

Come down unto me, tarry not (9). 
Ye shall haste and bring down = father ie (gen 4 : 13). 
They told him all the words of Joseph (Gen. 45 
Joseph sent, and called to him Jacob father ‘eis 7:14). 
li, Care Assured : 

In the land of Goshen... will I nourish thee (10). 
Joseph nourished his father, and his beotheen £ (Gen. 47 : 12). 
I will nourish you, and your little ones (Gen. 59 ; 21). 
Overcome evil with good (Rom. 12 ; 21). 
Ul. Peril Stated ; 

There are yet five years of famine (11). 
There shall arise after them seven years of famine (Gen. 41 : 30). 
‘The seven years of famine began to come (Gen. 41 : 54). 
The famine was sore in all the earth (Gen. 41 ; 57). E 
tV. inducements Presented : 

Ye shall tell my father of all my glory in Egypt (13). 
Only in the throne will I be greater than thou (Gen. 41 : 40). 


All — came... to Sa for to buy corn (Gen. 41: 67." 
The king... made bim lord... and ruler (Psa. 105 ; 20, 21). 


fe} 


Marg 4 —‘ Joseph could not refrain himself.” (1) Joseph's posi- 
tion ; (2) Joseph’s surroundings ; (3) Joseph’s surrender ; (4) Joseph's 
generos ly. 

Verse 3.—“I am Joseph; doth my father yet live?” (1) Surpris- 
ing disclosure; (2) Loving inquiry 

erse 5.— “Be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves.” (1) Just 
causes for self-disturbance; (2) Generous causes for self-poise.—(!) 
Personal unworthiness; (2) Gracious peace 

Verse 8.—** It was not you that sent me hither, but God.” (1) Maw’s 
wrath at the surface; (2) God’s wisdom at the depths, 

‘Verse 10.—There will I nourish thee.” (1) The chosen place; (2) 
The care-taker ; (8) The cared-for; (4) The mney cure, 

Verse 13.—Tell my father of all ay par 5 Egypt.”” A message 
(1) Gratefully sent ; @ Gladly recei B ) Practicaliy honored. 

Verse 15.—“ After that his brethren talked with him.” (1) The 
startling disclosure ; (2) The rush of emotion ; (3) The fraternal calm. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 


By Joseph (Gen. 50 : 20, 21). 

By David (1 Sam, 24: 6,7; 2Sam. 18:5; 19:23). 
By Solomon (1 Kings 1 : 50-58). 

By Stephen (Acts 7 : 59, 60). 

By Paul (2 Tim. 4 : 16). 

By the Lord (Luke 23 : 34; Col. 3 : 14).’ 
Illustrated in parable (Matt. 18 : 23-85). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
Nine years have passed since the events of the last lesson. 
The only details we have concerning Jacob's family for the 
nine years are those given in Genesis 38 : 12-30, and those 





him ; and if he repent, forgive him,—Luke 17 : 3, 


that we may infer from the genealogies. The wife of Judah 
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has died. He has married Tamar, the widow of his two 
sons, and she in turn has died, leaving him the twins Perez 
and Zerah. 

Joseph in Egypt has been busy and prosperous. He now 
bas two little boys. The seven'years of plenty have passed, 
and two years of famine. These have vindicated Joseph's 
wisdom, have confirmed him in his position, and, by making 
him bread-giver to all Egypt and the neighboring countries, 
have made his power as nearly absolute as human power 
can be. 

Among the caravans coming in to buy corn was one that 
consisted of Joseph’s ten brothers. They were in company, 
but they transacted their business individually. Each one 
had his own money, and paid for his own corn (Gen. 42: 
25-28, 35, etc.). We ought not to think of them as buying 
just ten ass-loads of corn to carry to their families across more 
than two hundred miles of desert, but rather as ten chiefs, 
with a sufficient retinue and adequate means of transporta- 
tion. Possibly, the bulk of the corn they bought would be 
delivered by water, at some point on the Palestinian coast. 

Had Joseph heretofore been neglectful of his father and 

his other home friends? We are not compelled to under- 
stand Genesis 41°: 51 as affirming that he had, and apart 
from this we can infer his feelings only from his actions, It 
is not probable that the boy of seventeen, sold into Egypt, 
longed for his father as strongly as his father longed for him. 
In the beneficent order of things, a boy’s feelings are different 
from a father’s. If it were not so, boys would never start out 
for themselves. For.a while, of course, it would be impos- 
sible for Joseph to communicate with his friends in Canaan. 
Afterward he may have judged, and correctly, that it was 
better to wait, rather than reopen the old feud. No one has 
a right to say, however, that he had not heard from them in 
all these years. The probabilities are, rather, that he had 
kept himself well informed. This he could easily do, with- 
out their knowledge. The fact that he asked them questions 
does not justify the inference that he lacked information. 
He would question them in order to test them, even if he 
already knew all. The account certainly represents that he 
ws testing them by his questions, rather than seeking infor- 
mation (Gen. 42: 9-18; 43: 7). Considering all that we 
know of Joseph’s character, the probability is that he had 
kept up his knowledge of the home family, that he would 
have communicated with them had an emergency arisen, and 
that he was waiting for a time when it should be wise to open 
communication. , 

The coming of his brothers to buy corn both gave him the 
opportunity he had: been waiting for, and imposed grave re- 
sponsibilities upon him. If they were such a set of ruffians 
as they used to be, he could not, consistently with his duties 
to Pharaoh, have them around him in Egypt. Before open- 
ing communication with his family, it was necessary that he 
should test his brothers, and that, in testing them, he should 
teach them some severe lessons. The result proved satisfac- 
tory. They had improved during -the twenty-two years, 
They regret their treatment of Joseph, and are loyal to their 
father and Benjamin. At the point in the narrative where 
our lesson begins, Judah, formerly the ringleader in the crime 
against Joseph, has been pleading, with clearness, cogency, 
pathos, and true moral feeling, for the privilege of becoming 
aslave, in order that Benjamin may be free and go to his 
father, 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Verses 1, 2.—These verses describe Joseph’s outburst of 
emotion at the close of Judah’sspeech. The outburst should 
be credited not to one cause only, but to many causes. Joseph 
felt the spell of Judah’s eloquence, The old happy days in 
the home in Canaan had just been recalled to him, and his 
own sufferings when he left that home, and the pain which 
the lonely old father was even now enduring. He especially 
felt moved by the presence of Benjamin (comp. 14 and 
43:30). But he was also moved by strong love for all his 
brothers, by gladness to find that they were less unworthy 
than they used to be, by the ring of splendid manliness that 
showed itself in Judah’s words, and especially by the fact that 
the moment had at last come when he might safely resume 
relations with them, and look forward to seeing his father 
again.—Could not refrain himse/f: Could not maintain the out- 
ward composure that béfitted a man in his position. His 
self-control had been strongly tested before (43 : 30, 31), but 
he had regained it by being by himself for a while.—Cuuse 
every man to gd ott from me: This precaution was partly a 
matter of delicacy. To Joseph himself it made little dif- 
ference whether the Egyptians should see him weep or 
only hear his weeping; but spectators are not desirable 
When we open our hearts to our friends. Further, Joseph 
did not wish to discuss before other men the faults of his 
brothers.— Made himself known: The details are given in the 
following verses.—Gave forth his voice in weeping: So the 
margins exhibit the form of the Hebrew. Joseph is not a 
cold undemonstrative man, but a man of strong emotions.— 
The Egyptians heard: The verb is repeated in the Hebrew, 
‘and the Revised Version is correct in repeating it in the 


and a different statement concerning the house of Pharaoh. 
The first statement is that Joseph’s Egyptian attendants, 
though they had left the apartment, were yet within call, and 
heard his weeping.—And the household of Pharaoh heard: 
Apparently, Pharaoh and his court were at the time in the 
same city with Joseph, and at no great distance; and they 
speedily had reports of what was going on at Joseph’s house. 
The previous coming of these ten remarkable men, and the 
way in which Joseph had treated them, had attracted atten- 
tion; and now their coming again, their feasting with him, 
their being arrested just as they were well started on their 
way home, and, last of all, Joseph’s being alone with them 
and weeping aloud, are all matters of rumor that travel rap- 
idly. Joseph’s history cannot have keen utterly unknown 
among the courtiers, and, by this time, sonie one must have 
recognized a family resemblance between him and the eleven 
brothers. 

Verses 3,4.—Joseph now makes himself known to his 
brothers.—I am Joseph: He begins in the most direct way 
possible, doubtless begins as soon as his weeping has subsided 
so that he can conimand his voice.—Doth my father yet live? 
He can think of nothing so likely to reassure them as his 
thus at once speaking of their father. Probably he spoke in 
Hebrew now, and this was their first intimation that he un- 
derstood Hebrew.— Were troubled at his presence: The idea of 
the verb is that Of trepidation, trembling. Probably the 
physical translation, ‘trembled from before him,” gives the 
picture correctly. Before Judah’s speech they had been 
prostrate. Then we may imagine that. they had risen, and 
were standing at a respectful distance, eagerly watching 
Joseph’s face, as the interpreter gave him one sentence after 
another of what Judah was saying. They are painfully 
anxious as they see that he is moved by some strong passion. 
They are astonished as they see the Egyptians leave the room 
at hiscommand., They are perplexed beyond measure when 
he breaks out into weeping. And now that he declares him- 
self to be Joseph, they are startled, and tremblingly shrink 
back from him.—Come near: He cannot talk with them as he 
desires when they withdraw from him in that way.—They 
came near: They obey, though they are full of alarm. Per- 
haps they are not quite sure that he is Joseph (v. 12); but he 
certainly knows about Joseph and about them. Perhaps he 
has picked up the story from them, when they were talking 
Hebrew, and thought he did not understand (42: 23). Pos- 
sibly he learns things from that wonderful divining-cup of 
his (44: 5-15). Perhaps Joseph is a slave there in the house, 
and has told him. At all events he knows. He could not 
have named Joseph unless he knew. And did he not place 
them according to their ages (43:33)? And had he not 
earlier picked out Simeon, the eldest of those who sold 
Joseph (42:24)? Had he not, from the first, so questioned 
them as to remind them of their crime (42 : 21,22)? Had 
not Judah already become cautious, so that he dared not say 
positively whether Joseph was dead or alive (44:28)? In 
any case, this man is either Joseph himself, or some one who 
is about to call them to account for what they have done to 
Joseph. They keep their faces turned toward him, but the 
eyes of some of them seek the doors of the apartment to see 
if the Egyptian attendants are not about to return with man- 
acles or instruments of torture.—Joseph your brother, whom ye 
sold: Still they are not reassured. Does he say “brother” 
to indicate his kindly feelings toward them, or to indicate 
the aggravated nature of their guilt? 

Verses 5-8.—He hastens to remove their doubt, making 
them see that God had an important purpose in bringing 
him to Egypt through their deed, and that it had turned out 
to be a great advantage to himself.— Be not grieved nor angry 
with yourselves: He does not tell them to have no fear of his 
taking revenge. He assumes that they are being punished 
by their own consciences, and tries to say something to alle- 
viate their pain. In this he both shows great tact and pays 
a compliment to the spiritual attainments his brothers have 
made.— Because that for the preserving of life God sent me before 
you: This is the order in which the statement is mace in the 
Hebrew. I suspect that the first phrase is an allusion to 
Joseph’s official Egyptian name (see Critical Notes on Gen. 
41: 45). If he had not come to Egypt earlier than they, as 
he did, he might now have come along with them to buy 
corn. His coming earlier was a divine arrangement for pre- 
serving human lives,—not their lives only, but other lived as 
well.—Earing: The Revised Version well substitutes “ plow- 
ing.” —To preserve you a posterity: Joseph has just spoken of 
his mission in general as saver of life; now he speaks of this 
mission in its relation to his own people. The translation of 
this clause is certainly wrong, and the substitutes for it in the 
Revised Version are doubtful. “Preserve” here is entirely 
different from the word in verse 5. A mechanical rendering 
would be, “to put for you a remainder in theearth.” The 
meaning we will consider presently.— By a great deliverance: 
“By” iscertainly incorrect. The relation might be expressed 
by “to,” “for,” “to be,” or “to become.” The word trans- 
lated “deliverance” is either an abstract noun signifying 
“escape,” og a collective signifying “those who escape.” 
The whole clause might be rendered, “ to cause that there be 





English, One statement is made concerning the Egyptians, 


a remainder of you in the earth, and that there survive to 


you & great company that escape ;” as if Israel’s people were 
diminished by the famine, and only a remnant would survive, 
though this remnant would be numerous. But this is hardly 
in accord wjth the context. A better rendering is, “to cause 
that you remain in the earth, and to save your lives for you, 
for a great escape.”— Not you that sent me, ... but God: For 
the thitd time he repeats that it was God who sent him to 
Egypt. The statement that it was not his brothers that sent 
him is an antithetical negative, limited in its meaning vy the 
conditions of the antithesis. Their conduct was bad enough 
(comp. 50 : 20), but it was comforting to think that God had 
accomplished good results through it.—Father to Pharaoh: 
There is a possible suggestion here that the reigning Pharaoh 
is much younger than Joseph. Perhaps a Pharaoh had died 
within the nine years, and his succéssor had come + the 
throne.—Lord ... ruler: Joseph means to have his brothers 
understand that their selling him has turned out great!y to 
his advantage, so that he has so much the less reason to hold 
a grudge against them. These.phrases will mislead us unless 
we remember that probably any other head of a department 
in the empire of Egypt would have used similar language. 
Just now, however, circumstances had doubtless given Joseph 
greater actual power than was wielded by the other heads of 
departments. 

Verses 9-11.—Joseph now lays out plans for them. They 
are to bring Jacob, and become residents in Egypt.-—Haste 
ye: Joseph has waited a long time, and now will be impatient 
till he sees his father.—Lord of all Egypt: This will not only 
be welcome news to Israel, but will explain why Joseph does 
not go to his father, instead of asking his father to come to 
him.—Tarry not: Another expression of eagerness, No 
wonder, after twenty-two years of separation.—The land of 
Goshen: He has not yet obtained Pharaoh’s consent; but he 
makes no doubt that he will be able to obtain it.—Lest thow 
come to poverty: The implication is that Jacob has not yet 
become impoverished. The same is implied in the previous 
verse. Jacob bronght a large following with him from 
Paddan-aram. Ten years before the events of the lesson, after 
Isaac’s death, his possessions were so large that he and Esau 
had to separate (Gen. 36:7). There is no intimation that 
the tribe had decreased in numbers. We must bear such 
facts as these in mind, when we come to interpret the state- 
ment made farther on in this narrative, that Jacob brought 
seventy souls with him to Egypt. 

Verses 12-14.—They seem to have shown incredulity, He 
appeals to their recollections of him, and perhaps to the 
family resemblance between him and Benjamin.—My brother 
Benjamin: In this narrative, Benjamin is frequently spoken 
of as a lad, He was young as compared with the others, 
But in picturing this weeping scene, we should remember 
that Joseph was now thirty-nine years old, and Benjamin 
thirty-three, the others being all older. 

Verse 15.—He kissed all his brethren: They are at last con 
vinced of his identity, and of his kind intentions, at least for 
the present. He means to have them understand that he 
feels cordially toward them, though he has not for them the 
passionate affection he has for Benjamin.—After that his 
brethren talked with him: This lesson is entitled “Joseph For- 
giving his Brethren.” The account says not a word as to his 
forgiving them. He makes himself known, talks kindly with 
them, expresses his love for them, lays plans for their fature; 
bnt, so far as we may learn from the record, all words of 
shame on their part, or of forgiveness on his, were left un- 
spoken. These things had become so well understood between | 
them, that there was no need for words, 

Joseph was deeply impressed with the wisdom of God’s 
plans in sending him to Egypt to preserve the lives of those 
who would otherwise have died by famine. We wonder if he 
had the prophetic insight to discern the immeasurably larger 
designs that God was now accomplishing through him, in — 
bringing the chosen people to Egypt. Did he know that God 
brought them there for training, that he might thrqugh them 
perform to the nations the thing that he had promised Abra- 
ham he would perform ? 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
" BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


At least ten years had passed since the agony or Joseph’s 
soul, when his brethren buried him alive in the dry cistern 
at Dothan, exchanging it only for the slave-chain of the Ish- 
maelites, bound to which he and, it may be, many otuer vic- 
tims, of both sexes, were led to the slave-mart of Tanis or 
Memphis. In these years he had been menial and master 
under his Egyptian owner, and prisoner in the local jail on a 
revolting charge. Now, in an hour, by a transition possible 
only in the despotic East, he had exchanged his convict 
‘clothes for the grand robes of the second personage in the 
kingdom, and all men did him homage as he swept a!csng in 
the chariot next that of fhe Pharaoh. 

Owing his elevation to his interpretation of the royal 
dreams, it was naturally his main aim, as viceroy, to actn 





the knowledge of what was coming thus granted him, Hig 
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first care, therefore, seems to have been to inspect the re- 
sources of the country for himself, by a tour through it, and 
then, year by year, during the seven years of good harvest,— 
that is, of a full rise of the Nile,—to Jay up immense stores 
of grain in the central towns of each district, against the 
years of bad crops. How he paid for all this, or whether he 
paid at all, is not said; but it would be contrary to History, 
up to the English occupation of Egypt, to suppose that thé 
fellahin were not fleeced as the head man of the day pleased. 
Corn was thus gathered “as the sand of the sea,” and the life 
of the country provided for in advance. Seven years of de- 
ficient rise of the Nile followed, with the failure of crops 
from want of irrigation. By the way, it is striking to find 
that mention is made, on an inscription, of just such a period 
of protracted famine as ‘Genesis describes, falling, apparently, 
about the same time. 

The people, who might have been ordered to store up the 
surplus of the preceding years for themselves, had little or 
nothing ; government had used its special knowledge for its 
own advantage, and now came the opportunity. All the 
money of the peasantry was presently swept into the royal 
treasury for bread. Their, cattle were then banded over, 
their horses, flocks, herds, and asses; then their land fol- 
lowed, the whole, country becoming royal domain. And, as 
to the people, it is added, according to the best reading, 
“Joseph made slaves of them” (Gen. 47 : 21), the priests, 
however, retaining their extensive estates, and receiving free 
maintenance. The nation, now the chattels of the crown, 
wete finally allowed to rent what had been their own land, at 
a yearly charge of one-fifth of the produce. 

Meanwhile two sons, Manassek and Ephraim, had been 
born to Joseph, the younger to become the head of the tribes, 
thougli Judah, from David's time, revolted from its chief- 
taincy. 

. Twenty-two years, according to the chronology of our 
Bibles, had passed from the days of Joseph’s dreams, which 
had so angered his brothers, and perhaps twenty from the sad 
day when the dreamer expiated his visions of future great- 
ness by being sold asaslave. He wight at any time have sent 
word to his father to relieve one who had loved him so 
dearly ; but, explain it how we may, he had never done so. 
Now, however, Providence was to bring father and son once 
more into touch with each other. Palestine, like Egypt, had 
suffered from drought, and Jacob must get wheat from Egypt, 
or die. Joseph’s brethren, with the exception of Benjamin, 
were therefore sent, with asses, to buy a supply, and in due 
time found themselves in the presence of the governor, Jo- 
seph, who recognized them, while they did not dream of the 
great man being their former victim. Pretending not to 
know them, Joseph affected to treat them as spies,—a trouble 
to which we find allusion in the inscriptions. It was idle 
for them to tell their story. They had admitted that one 
of their number had been kept behind. Joseph demanded 
that he should be brought down, to prove their truth. 

Sorely alarmed, they saw in this a judgment on them for 
their behavior to Joseph, who now had to retire to hide his 
tears; for, little as they thought it, he knew what they were 
saying. Simeon was finally detained, the asses loaded, and 
the money for the wheat put back into their sacks. Jacob 
soon heard all, the demand for Benjamin among other de- 
tails. What was to be done? To part with the last child of 
Rachel was to repeat the agony of the loss of Joseph with 
extra poignancy. Yet go he must, and go he finally did, 
under the keen compulsion of renewed hunger, Reuben pro- 
testing that his two sons might be slain if the Jad were not 
brought back safe. 

But the steward of Joseph’s mansion allayed their fears in 
some measure. An audience of the great man followed; the 

_ sight of Benjamin again melted his heart, but he did not, 
even yet, make himself known to his brothers. At last, after 

a further infliction of deserved pain on them, in the shape of 
renewed terror, Joseph could no longer hide his feelings, on 
listening to the touching words of Judah, but wept aloud 
when left with them by his sending away his retinue. “I 
am Joseph,” said he. “Is my father still alive?” There 
were to be five more years of famine, and God had sent him 
before them to preserve their lives. They must hasten back, 
and tell Jacob that Joseph still lived, and was over al] Egypt, 
and that he invited him and all his people to come down to 
the Nile valley, and make it their home. Kissing them all, 
and loading them with gifts, they were dismissed, to return 
erelong with Jacob, and settle in Goshen, their home for 
centuries, till they left it a nation. 

- Bournemouth, England. 





JOSEPH THE PARDONER AND 
PRESERVER. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


It is very beautiful and true to nature that Judah’s self- 
sacrificing wish to become aslave, instead of Benjamin, should 
have broken down Joseph’s self-control. The very brotber 

| who had proposed to sell him to the Midianites now so fully 


to be willing to lose liberty for them. That went to Joseph’s 
heart. ~ 

So the lesson gives first the disclosure. Crushing down 
feeling, Joseph ordered the great audience chamber to be 
cleared, and out trooped the retainers, leaving the accused 
alone with this inscrutable vizier. How the Egyptians must 
have wondered what was going to be done next, and how the 
shepherds from Canaan must have waited with sinking hearts 
for his words! He sits silent on his (probably elevated) seat 
till the last spectator disappears, and then, instead of turning 
on the amazed culprits with some new threat, bursts into 
passionate weeping. The cloud breaks not in lightning, but 
in rain. 

There were, of cougse, eavesdroppers. Privacy was diffi- 
cult to secure in Egyptian buildings; and some sharp ears, 
that had ventured to keep near the hall, caught the sounds, 
and reported thie astonishing fact at court. “‘The Egyptians 
heard,” and, by their telling, “‘the house of Pharaoh heard.” 
The meaning of this rush of emotion, so strange in a high 
official, was not ‘made known for a moment to the bewildered 
brethren. And, when presently the startling sentence that 
explained it made its way through sobs, there was still room 
for fear. “Iam Joseph,” was not altogether glad tidings. 
“Doth my father yet live?” seemed to reveal filial love; but 
does “‘ my” instead of “ our” mean that he disowns us as his 
brothers? The irrepressible love which makes him ask the 
question, of which he had already been told the answer, is 
true to nature; but it may have sounded to the alarmed con- 
sciences of his brothers as if he suspected their truthfulness, 
But more probably they paid little heed to his question, and 
heard no more after his disclosure of himself. 

The contrast between the deeply injured brother, runuving 
over with forgiveness, love, and yearning, and the suspicious, 
troubled group, to whom it was no’ joy, but a dread, that this 
their brother, who had been dead and lost, was found and 
alive, is very instructive. He who does the harm finds it 
harder to forget, and to accept forgiveness, than he who suffers 
it does to forget and forgive. These men had carried bur- 
dened consciences for twenty years, and the thought of that 
day’s work at Dothan had, no doubt, often spoiled joys, and 
gripped them hard. . Now, here is their sin brought into 
daylight, and dread of deserved punishment, such as they 
know that they would have taken if it had been done to 
them, takes all the pleasure out of the discovery of their 
brother set over Egypt. Memory and conscience embitter 
many joys. - ' / 

Joseph has to jnvite his brothers to “draw near.”- He 
would fain have clasped: them to his heart, but there they 
stand as if rooted to the spot, and make no motion of ap- 
proach ; for they are in mortal fear of the ruler’s vengeance, 
and feel no stirrings of a brother’s love. So he has to win 
their trust and love by showing his own, and to beseech them, 
“Be ye reconciled.” Is not this precisely the relation be- 
tween Christ and sinful men? Conscience and the remem- 
brance of evil make the disclosure of him, in his royal seat, 
pain, rather than joy, to them ; and they have to be conquered 
out of their sullen suspicion of what his power may do to 
them by the gentle entreaties of his love. 

The noble words in which Joseph dissipates his brothers’ 
doubts have, as their first characteristic, the recognition of 
the God by whom his career had been shaped, and, for their 
next, the recognition of the purpose for which it had been. 
There is a world of tenderness and forgivingness in the addition 
made to his first words in verse 4, “ Joseph, your brother.” 
He owns the mystic bond of kindred, and thereby assures 
them of -his pardon for their sin against it. It was right that 
-he should remind them of their crime, even while declaring 
his pardon. But he rises high above all personal considera- 
tions, and graciously takes the place of soother, instead of 
that of accuser. Far from cherishing thoughts of anger or 
revenge, he tries to lighten the reproaches of their own con- 
sciences, Thrice over in four verses he traces his captivity 
to Gud. He had learned that wisdom in his long years of 
servitude, and had not forgotten it in those of rule. 

There will be little disposition in ys to visit offenses against 
ourselves on offenders, if we discern God’s purpose working 
through our sorrows, and see, as the Psalmist did, that even 
foes are “men which are thy hand, O Lord.” True, his 
overruling providence does not make their guilt less ; but the 
recognition of it destroys all disposition to revenge, and in- 
jured and injurer may one day unite in adoring the result of 
what the one suffered at the other’s hands. Surely, some 
Christian persecutors and their victims may thus join hands 
in heaven. If we would cultivate the habit of seeing God 
behind second causes, our bearts would be kept free from 
much wrath and bitterness. 

Joseph was as certain of the purpose as of the source of 
his elevation. * He saw now what he had been elevated for, 
and he eagerly embraced the task which was a privilege. No 
doubt, he had often brooded over the thought, “‘Why am I 
thus lifted up?” and had felt the privilege of being a na- 
tion’s savior; but now he realizes that he has a part to play 
in fulfilling God’s designs in regard to the seed af Abraham. 
Cloudy as his outlook into the future may have been, he 





f the obligations of love to father and brother as 


twined with his family, separation- from whom had been , 
sorrow for years. But now the thought comes to him with 
sudden illumination and joy : “ This, then, is what it all has 
meant, that I should be a link in the chain of God’s work. 
ings.” He knows himself to be God’s instrument for effecting 
his covenant promises. How small a thigg honor and pogi- 
tion became in comparison ! 

We cannot all have great tasks in the line of God’s pur. 
poses, but we can all feel that our little ones are made great 
by being seen to be in it. The less we think about chariots 
and gold chains, and the more we try to find out what God 
means by setting us where we are, and to do that, the better 
for our peace and true dignity. A true man does not care 
for the rewards of work half as much as for the work itself, | 
Find out what God intends, and never mind whether he puts 

you in the dungeon or in the palace. Both places lie on the 

road which he has marked, and, in either, the main thing is 

to do his will. 

Next comes the swiftly devised plan for carrying out God’s 

purpose. It sounds as if Joseph, with prompt statesmanship, 

had struck it out then and there. At all events, he pours it 

out with contagious earnestness and haste. Note how he 

says over and over again “ My father,” as if he loved to dwell 

on the name, but also as if he had not yet completely 

realized the renewal of the brokert ties of brotherhood. It 

was some trial of the stuff he was made of, to have to bring 

his father and his family to be stared at, and perhaps mocked 

at, by the court. Many a successful man would be very much 

annoyed if his “old father, in his country clothes, and hands 

roughened by toil, sat down beside him in his prosperity. 

Joseph had none of that baseness. Jacob would come, if a 

all, as a half-starved immigrant, and would be “an abomina- 
tion to the Egyptians.” But what of that? He was “my 

father,” and his son knows no better use to make of his 
dignity than to compel reverence for Jacob’s gray hairs, 
which he will take care shall not be “ brought down with 
sorrow to the grave.” It isa very homely lesson,—never be 
ashamed of your father. But in these days, when children 
are often better educated than their parents, and rise above 
them in social importance, it is a very needful one. 

The lesson ends with the complete reconciliation of the 
offenders to the offended. Beautifully, the first to receive 
Joseph’s embrace was his own brother Benjamin, who hed 
had no part in the crime, and no need of pardon. But the 
others shared in the brother’s kiss in turns. How deepa 
saying is that apparently simple note which closes the lesson, 
“ After that his brethren talked with him.” His outpouring 
of warm love had melted away their frost of suxpicion, dread, 
and sullen remorse. It had made them find their tongues. 
He wooed them to love him by loving them, and so he gained 
his brothers. 

The first overtures of reconciliation should come from the 
side of the injured party. That ig Christ’s law, and if it 
weré Christians’ practice, there would be fewer alienations 
among them. It is Christ’s law, because it is Christ’s own 
way of dealing with us. He, too, was envied, and sold by his 
brethren. His sufferings were meant ‘‘to preserve life.” 
Stephen’s sermon in the sanhedrin dwells on Joseph as 2 
type of Christ ; and the typical character is seen not least 
distinctly in this, that he against whom we have sinned 
pleads with us, seeks to draw us nearer to himself, and 0 lead 
us to put away all hard thoughts of him, and to cherish »ll 
loving ones towards him, by showing us how void his heart 
is of anger against us, and how full of yearning love and 
of graciousintentions to provide for us a dwelling-place, with 
abundance of all needful good, beside himself, while the years 
of famine shall last. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


GREATNESS MAKES POSSIBLE FORGIVENESS. 


Being ruler over all Egypt does not puff up a true man 
with insolent pride. If the man was so little that. the cir- 
cumstances were greater than he, power would make him 
arrogant. Bat if the reverse is true, power makes him 
humble. 

In this lesson is the sublimest forgiveness,—which is give- 
ness, or giving of good for wrongs. Only a great character 
can give good for evil. A little man’s stock of goodness s000 
runs out if he receives no goodness in return, and sooner if he 
receives evil in return. Only God is great enough to give 
infinite goodness for continuous evil. Joseph saw, through s!! 
personal wrong and designed murder, God’s overruling baod. 
He felt, “I will not fear what man shall do unto me.” Only 
by such affiliatian can one man’s goodness be greater than al! 
men’s evil. Here were the men who caused all the separ- 
tion from every good of home, caused every evil of slavery, 
every pain of iron fetters in the dungeon. What would he 
do with them ? . 

Forgive them. Biess them. Recall them to the possible 
good in themselves, and to a recognition of God’s ordering i2 





knew that-great promises affecting all nations were inter. 


human life. For twenty-two years they had lived ia the old, 
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lie about the wild beast. All shared in it, and kept the 
hideous secret. Now it haunts them like a ghost that will 
not down. But Christian courtesy, ardent affection, flowing 
tears, prodigal abundance of blessings, face them toward their 
better selves. Qhey were not altogether bad. Judah nobly 
pleaded for Benjamin’s release, as for his father’s life. Simeon, 
the worst of them, is disciplined by a term in prison. And 
then one outbreak of brotherly affection turns every fierce 
brother to tenderness and love. Those whom roughness and 
adversity could not subdue are conquered by love. 

It is only by being lifted up that Christ, our elder brother, 
ean subdue us, only by dying that he can save us. We are 
turned to our best by his best, the best in the universe. He 
has gone to the palace, has infinite provision, but he puts 
them all at our service, and even himself. 

University Park, Oolo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Then Joseph could not refrain himself before all them that stood 
by him (v. 1). Deep feeling longs for expression. It may be 
repressed for a time, but sooner or later it. must speak out. 
The heart will be true to itself in telling of its love to those 
whom it loves. There is a time to keep silence, and there is a 
time to speak. “ Deep waters run stillest,” but they do run, 
and the signs of their movement are visible on the surface to 
those who watch the stream. Feeling that can always be re- 
pressed is not the deepest or thé strongest feeling. If the 
heart has an abundance of love or sympathy or tenderness in 
it, it will overflow, and make its feeling known. 

Iam Joseph ; doth my father yet live? (v.3.) Childhood’s 

memories are fresh and strong in the mature heart. A boy 
never grows old to his father or his mother. His father is his 
father, and his mother is his mother as truly when he is a 
man as when he was boy. And his brothers “Sam” and 
“John” are brothers Sam and John to him as long as he 
and they are alive. And the loves of one’s early home life 
stand out in the memory when the hates and the jealousies 
and the bickerings of that life are forgotten. If only brothers 
and sisters realized, while they were boys and girls at home 
together, how their common life must live’in their future 
memories, they would be more loving and less quarrelsome, 
in order that those memories might be brighter in old age. 
__ And his brethren could not answer him; for they were troubled 
“at lis presencé. A ‘niean Or a selfish action id one’s early life 
is sure to be remembered with shame when brought back to 
mind in one’s later years. It is harder to face one whom we 
have wronged than to face one who has wronged us, He may 
forgive us, but we cannot forgive ourselves. We are likely 
to be troubled at his presence, not so much from fear of his 
wrath, as from contempt of our conduct. We lay up trouble 
for ourselyes when we give place to spite or envy or jealousy 
at home—or away from home. 

Come near to me.... Be not grieved (vs. 4,5). Words of 
comfort and words of encouragement are a duty toward those 
who, from any cause, are troubled and dispirited. If others 
have injured us, and acknowledge their fault, we ought to 
speak to them cheerily. They need all the help we can give 
to put them on their feet again, and to start them in the right 
way. Their lot is bad enough at the best. It is not pleasant 
to be wronged; but it is a great deal better to be wronged 
than todo wrong. Pity is called for quite as much toward 
those who are at fault as toward those who: are aggrieved. 
When we see any signs of penitence in those who have used 
us shamefully, then is the time for us to say, tenderly and 
heartily, “Come near to me. Be not grieved.” 

It was not you that sent me hither, but God (v.8). Men often 
do God’s work in spite of themselves. They deserve nocredit 
for the good they do, for they meant to do harm; but it is 
good nevertheless. If aman fired at his brother in the woods, 
and the bullet killed a panther that jumped toward the 
brother just then, it would be true that that bullet saved the 
brother’s life; but the result would not change the murderous 
spirit which prompted the shot. It ought to be a comfort to 
both the ill-disposed and the well-meaning, that God is watch- 
fully overruling the worst designs of sinners for the good of 
those who love him. A bad man cannot do as much evil as 
he would like to, and he will be a means of more good than 
he purposes. We should thank God for this. 

Tell my father of all my glory in Egypt, and of all that ye have 
seen; ... and bring down my father hither (v.13). A father 
may, indeed, shrink from the thought, while his son is a boy, 
that he is not so much of a man as his son will be; but when 
his son has attained a position and honors which cause all 
men to look up to him, the father is sure to be glad that it is 
his son who has come to be so great. The mother also is sure 
to have this feeling of pride in the well-being of the son of 
her heart. Moreover, there is nothing more gratifying to 
the heart of a parent of a distinguished son than to be near 
the son, and a sharerin his honors. 

He kissed all his brethren, and wept upon them : and after that 
his brethren talked with him(v.15). It is of no use to try to have 


or he who has been mistaken in opinion must see that he was 


| class of their first visit to the court of Pharaoh, and of their 


them of unforgiven wrong, or of a positive misunderstanding. 
It is very easy for the one party to say, at such a time, “Oh! 
do be yourself freely. Feel entirely at your ease ;” or for the 
other party to say, “‘I will be entirely unconcerned, and will 
act and talk as if everything was all right between us.” But 
no words or resolves of this sort can remove the existing bar- 
rier, or make it seem as if it were not a reality. The party 
who is in the wrong must confess his wrong, and the party 
who has been wronged must give assurance of his forgiveness; 


mistaken, and must show that he now sees the thing in 
another light, before the two parties can be at ease with each 
other, and can talk freely heart to heart. And as it is between 
two human parties, so it is between man and God. Forgive- 
ness must be sought on the one hand, and given on the other 
hand, before there cun be any true and free communion even 
between the penitent sinner and his loving Saviour. But 
when such commanion is thus secured, there can be entire 
freedom of intercourse, unhindered by any thought of the 
former estrangement. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Much preliminary work must be done by the teacher in 
catching up the intervening threads of history. Joseph had 
been ruler in Egypt now for nine years. Of these years, seven 
had been yearsof plenty. During that time everything went 
well both in Egypt andin Canaan. Then followed two years 
of famine, which was felt in Canaan as well as in the land of 
the Nile. During these years it was that Jacob was obliged 
to send his sons to Egypt for food. Let the teacher tell the 


experience there. Be careful not to spend too much time 
upon this, lest there be not enough left for the lesson story 
and its application. 

Two interesting questions arise here. First: Why did not 
Joseph communicate with his father during the seven years 
of prosperity? To this we can give no satisfactory answer; 
at the same time we may say that there were no mails or 
telegraphs in those days, and that intercommunication was 
slow. Besides this, the Eastern mind is far more phigematic 
than our more pervous Western minds, and Joseph was 
probably exceedingly busy during the seven years of plenty. 
Second: Why did Joseph not make himself known to his 
brothers at once? Probably because he saw they needed 
much discipline before they could be brought to a proper 
sense of their guilt and to a genuine repentance. In all his 
dealings with them we may well believe that he was governed 
by a spirit of kindness. , 

Our! ~ a brings us to-day to the second visit of Joseph’s 
brothers to Egypt, whither they were driven by the famine. 
Call out the lesson story from the class by appropriate ques- 
tions; especially call their attention to the tender-heartedness 
of this noble man, as shown in verse 2. Remember in all 
this the position he occupied as over against them, and the 
natural tendency of the human heart to pride and self-lauda- 
tion. When, in view of this, he was tender and gentle and 
forgiving as we see him, we may well understand how great 
was the nobility of his character. 

Passing now to practical applications to the lesson, notice 
the undying nature of conscience. When Joseph made him- 
self known to his brothers, they were terrified at his presence 
(see v. 3). The memory of their guilt came back to them 
with startling vividness, and I doubt not it seemed to them 
but yesterday when they sold him into slavery, and scorned 
his cries and entreaties. This was not, indeed, the first time 
their memories had aroused them, and their consciences had 
pricked them for their evil deeds. For in chapter 42: 21 
we can see this clearly. “There we read: “ We are verily 
guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw the anguish of 
his soul, when he besought us, and we would not hear; there- 
fore is this distress come upon us.” Doubtless during these 
twenty-two years their consciences often slept, but, as soon as 
circumstances aroused them, conscience spoke as quickly and 
sharply as it had ten years ago. We see the whole truth 
illustrated in the story of Jacob. Many years passed between 
his defrauding his brother Esau and his return again to the 
land of his fathers; but the moment he heard that Esau was 
coming to meet him, conscience awakened, fears were aroused, 
and anguish seized his soul. So it always is. Conscience 
may slumber, but will never die. The sins of our childhood, 
remembered in old age, bring anguish to the heart. No 
lapse of years can deaden, no intervening circumstances kill, 
the undying conscience of the human soul. Not until God 
has forgiven and blotted out my sins should they cease to 
trouble me. My forgetting them makes no difference; God’s 
forgetting is my only remedy. 

Notice how this lesson teaches how the wrath of man can 
be turned to the praise of God. Joseph's brothers never in- 
tended to serve God, or to farther his cause, when they sold 
their younger brother. All they desired to do was to wreak 





freedom between two parties while there is a barrier between 


intended to do anything for the welfare of Israel when he 
thrust Joseph into prison; and yet all these wrathful circum- 
stances were so used of God as to redound not only to the 
welfare of Egypt, but to the prosperity of Israel and the 
blessing of the world. Has God changed in these latter days, 
and can he no longer make the wrath of man to praise him? 
Surely his arm is not shortened, and his power has. not waned, 
nor has his wisdom deserted him, so that he finds himself 
straitened. Whatever his enemies plan and purpose, and 
however they make bare their arm, 


* His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour ; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower.” 


Notice now, finally, the grandeur of forgiveness. This was 
exemplified in Joseph’s conduct. Remember that for ten 
years, as slave and prisoner, he suffered for the iniquity of 
his brothers. If he had been governed by natural motives 
he would have said, when they appeared before. him in their 
distress, ‘‘ Now my turn has come. Now I will make them 
pay for the iniquity of former years.” But Joseph had 
learned the spirit of the Master, and yielded to none of these 
base motives. His one purpose was not only to forgive them, 
but so to treat them that the sincere fruits of repentance 
might be made manifest in their lives. 

As in the case of Abraham and Lot, so in that of Joseph, 
we have an exemplification of the Golden Rule two thousand 
years before Christ uttered it. In all this, Joseph seems to 
have been a type of the blessed Master himself, and to have 
set us a most sweet example, which we should do well to fol- 
low. See we pray every day, “Forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors.” Let us be on the watch, lest through 
an unforgiving spirit we should be mocking God in the very 
utterance of this prayer. Unless we are willing to forgive, 
let us never speak these words; otherwise they become an 
imprecation instead of a petition. 


New York City. . 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. . 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Call for name of lesson. Meabing of forgiveness? Repeat 
the often used answer given by a blind child: ‘‘ Forgiveness? 
It is the sweet smell a flower gives when it is trampled on,” 
Recall past treatment of Joseph by asking what Joseph had 
to forgive. Were they strangers who so cruelly abused Jo- 
seph? What had he done to provoke such treatment from 
his brothers? It was the same spirit of love and forgiveness 
which Jesus showed when he forgave his enemies, and even 
prayed, while on the cross, for those who nailed him there, 
What did we read seven times in one chapter which showed 
why everything prospered which Joseph did? We can see 
that it was the Lord’s hand which led Joseph all the way, 
cared for Jacob in Canaan, and watched the brothers as years 
went by. 

Famine in Egypt.—Hungry people cried to King Pharaoh 
for bread. He sent them to Joseph, saying, “‘ What he saith 
to you, do.” Joseph opened the storehouses, and sold 
corn, for the famine was sore in all Egypt and in all lands, 
Jacob heard that there was corn stored end for sale in Egypt. 
“Go and buy corn,” he said to his sons, “ that we may live, 
and not die;” for he had a great hungry household,—sons’ 
wives, children, grandchildren, servants, cattle. 

Joseph's Ten Brothers.—They went to Egypt. Perhaps with 
a pang of sorrow for his lost son, Jacob said of Benjamin, 
“T cannot let him go, lest mischief befall him.” It was Jo- 
seph, the governor, who sold corn. The ten men bowed low 
before him, their faces to the earth. Joseph knew them, and 
thought of his boy-dreams. He did not mean to let them 
know him. They had not changed as he had; he had grown 
from a boy toa man in royal robes, standing before them, 
while an interpreter stood by to explain to Joseph what he 
well understood as he heard the home language of his boy- 
hood. Joseph asked who they were, and charged them with 
being spies, who came to see their poor bare land. They 
told him they were true men, all sons of one father; that the 
youngest was with their fathers; and one, they said, “ is not.” 
Joseph said he would prove if they were true men; they 
should be put in prison, and one sent to bring the youngest 
brother. They were all put in prison. The third day he 
said to them, “ This do, and live; for I fear God.” “Let one 
remain in prison, and the rest take corn for your people; 
but bring back your youngest brother, and you shall not die 
as spies.” The brothers said to each other: “ We are guilty 
concerning our brother, when he cried, and we would not 
hear,—that is why this distress has come upon us.” Reuben 
reminded them how he begged them not to sin against 
the child. They did not know that Joseph knew all they 


him in prison, then gave orders to fill all their sacks with 





their vengeance upon his youthful head. Potiphar never 


corn, and put each man’s money back in his sack, and give 
















said, and turned away to weep. He bound Simeon and put iat om 
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them provision for all the journey for themselves and the 
asses they rode, 

At Home in Canaan.—Simeon was left in prison. The 
others reached home in fear and trouble, for they found their 
money in each sack. They told all to Jacob. He was in 
distress, How bitterly he blamed them as he said: “Me 
have ye bereaved of my children: Joseph is not, and Simeon 
is not, and ye will take Benjamin away.” Reuben offered 
that he might take the life of his own two sons if he did not 
bring Benjamin back ; but only sharp, bitter hunger in all the 
household made Jacob at last consent. The corn was soon all 
eaten; starvation seemed before them likea gnawing wolf at the 
door, Jacob said, “Go again; buy usa little food.” They said 
they could not go without Benjamin. At last Jacob was per- 
suaded, and from their scanty stores made up a present for 
the man,—a little balm, a little honey, spices and myrrh, nuts 
and almonds. With Jacob’s blessing and prayer, taking back 
the untouched money found in their sacks, and double money 
to buy corn, they went again to Egypt. 

A Feast.—When Joseph saw Benjamin with the rest, he 
ordered a dinner prepared in his own house, and said they 
should dine with him at noon, They were afraid because of 
the money; but they were welcomed, and Simeon brought 
out to them. The present was given to Joseph, and they 
answered many questions about their old father, Read the 
story; how Joseph honored Benjamin most of all; then how 
they were given food, their money again returned, and in 
Benjamin’s sack the governor’s precious silver cup was placed, 
as again they all started for home. 

Overtaken.—Read all the story—that they were brought 
back; the missing cup found; the brothers fell on the ground 
before Joseph. Judah told of his father’s grief when one son 
was torn in pieces by wild beasts, and if they should leave 
Benjamin, whom Joseph said should be his servant, their old 
father would die. Judah offered himself to be a slave to 
Joseph if he would let Benjamin go. 

“I am Joseph.” —Joseph’s brothers were indeed true men. 
Joseph had proved them, t@ see if they were kind to their 
father, or honest in money-getting and using. He could no 
longer keep up the rough manner he had put on. He sent 
every one else out of the way, and then he wept aloud. 

How they wondered and were troubled when they heard 
the words, ““I am Joseph.” He asked of his father. For 
fear and shame they could not answer. “Come near to me,” 
he sdid; “Iam Joseph, whom ye sold into Egypt.” How 
they trembled at the thought—their lives in the hand of one 
they had hated, almost murdéred. How noble and generous 
were Joseph’s words: “Be not angry with yourselves, for 
God did send me before you to preserve life”! 

‘Joseph True to his God.—Joseph gave God all the praise 
for his honors, wealth, and power. Not a word of blame for 
the brothers he so freely forgave; he almost excused their 
sin, for he said, “It was not you who sent me hither, but 
God.” He had the same old love for his father. He told his 
brothers there were yet to be five years of famine, to hasten 
to Canaan and bring their father and all their households; 
they should live near to him, and he would care for them all. 
For scholars, who can see the likeness to divine love, tell of 
the Father who spared not his own Son, but with him freely 
gives all things, while he forgives and rejoices over every 
repentant one. So Joseph’s brotherly love conquered fear, 
forgave hate and cruelty; he had kisses and tears for those 
who once refused to hear his cries. Jacob was afraid to be- 
lieve it all when his sons came back; but when he heard the 
roll of the wagon-wheels sent for him, his heart revived. On 
the long journey the Lord appeared to Jacob, and told him 
to go on and dwell in Egypt. Seventeen peaceful years of 
ripe old age Jacob spent there; just as many as the years of 
Joseph’s boyhood with his fether—happy years for father 
and son, for “the Lord was with him.” 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E. PECK. 


In calling for a review, the children will probably speak 
first of Joseph’s chariot, his beautiful home, his carved lions, 
and’the gold and crystal cups. These concrete things have 
made an impression, and, holding their attention by them, 
we may gradually lead to the more abstract parts of the lesson. 

Take up the new lesson at this point, because here a con- 
nected contrast can be made, by allowing the children to 
speak of the luxuries and beauties of Joseph’s home, and 
then telling of the simple lives of the shepherd brothers, 
living in tents and caring for their flocks all through these 
long years. 

Show the children that Joseph would be able to recognize 
his brothers at once because of their shepherd’s dress, ex- 
actly like the dress he had seen them wear many times 
before; but, of course, they would not recognize him, because 
his dress was of pure white linen, and be wore a chain around 


his neck, anklets and bracelets, all of pure gold. 


If there is time for further contrast with the shepherd 
brothers, tell about some of the people Joseph had to wait on 





him, mentioning only those whose occupations they could 
understand,—gardeners, basket-makers, glass-blowers, hunters, 
and fishermen. 

After speaking about the famine, describe Joseph’s recep- 
tion of his brothers as set forth in chapter 42, and, to avoid 
confusing their minds, tell them that Joseph was only pretend- 
ing to be harsh, while secretly overjoyed to see them all again. 

Keep before the minds of the children: Joseph believed 
that God sent him into Egypt to preserve the lives of his 
brothers (emphasizing verse 7 in to-day’s lesson), and so he 
told them they need not feel sorry for what they had done 
(introducing this thought with the idea of forgiveness in our 
golden text, from which the application can be made by 
showing how Joseph forgave his brothers). 

The details of the story may be omitted for the fake of 
simplicity, as the children might mistake the complex mo- 
tives for placing the cup in one brother’s sack, which would 
so surely get him into trouble, and in holding another as 
hostage, which would grieve the father, and for which it 
would be most difficult to give a satisfactory explanation to 
young children. 

All through the lesson, use the thought of Joseph’s for- 
giveness to illustrate the golden text, and explain the word 
“ trespass.” 

The word “rebuke” may need careful explanation, or the 
children wili think it means a severe punishment of some kind. 

The temptation, in this use of the golden text, will be for 
the teacher to make four distinct points in the lesson, by ex- 
plaining at length the words “ trespass,” “ rebuke,” “repent,” 
and “ forgive.” 

Limited to one point in the primary class, let us hold to 
our central thought of forgiveness, and develop the meaning 
of the other words through the incidents of the story. 

The brothers were sorry (“repentance”); Joseph was 
sorry too, and spoke very gravely to them (“rebuke”), and 
forgave their wrong doing (“trespass ’”’). 

If the climax of our story is too long delayed, the children 
will grow so weary that they will cease to care for it; but if 
the story is briskly told, they will demand it again, perhaps 
more than once, This repetition will give opportunity to fill 
in the details, and connect it more closely with the review by 
allowing the children to talk of “that time long ago when 
Joseph wore the coat of many colors.” 

For further application, teach the children exactly what 
the Bible says about the number of times one should forgive 
his brother. " 

Reserve the final application until next Sunday, when we 
can present Jacob and his sons, a united family, living in the 
beautiful home Joseph prepares for them. 

Northampton, Mass. ~ 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WHAT SHALL WE THINK OF HIM? 


IS A MIGHTY RULER. 

{ UNCOVERS OUR SINS. 

|, DEMANDS OUR SERVICES. 
—IS OUR BROTHER. 








WHA? THINK YE OF CHRIST? 








WHY SHOULD WE FORGIVE? 





WE ARE IN THE RIGHT. 
| BECAUSE GOD MEANT IT FOR GOOD. 
THEY ARE OUR BROTHERS. 








WHAT WOULD JESUS DOf 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“* When we get home.” 

“There are lonely hearts to cherish.” 
* T’ve found a friend.” 

‘In thy cleft, O Rock of Ages.” 

** Lord, my trust in thee I repose.” 

** Jesus only, when the morning.” 

“ Blest be the tie that binds,” 

“ Wanderer from God, return.” 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S. 


“Frve YEARS IN WHICH THERE SHALL NEITHER BE 
Earine nor Harvest.”—“Earing” is an old Anglo-Saxon 
word, now obsolete, meaning “ plowing.” It might seem strange 
that Joseph should say there should be neither plowing nor 
harvest. At first sight, there seems to be no reason why, 
if the harvest had failed one year, men should not plow in 
hope of a better season the mext year; but here we come 


$e 


upon one of those numerous little touches which attest the 
genuineness of the Scripture record. ‘The expression woul 
be a strange one anywhere out of Egypt, but its use in Egyp 
is a strong incidental evidence that the passage was penned 
by one familiar with the country. The famine, that is to 
say, the failure of the crops, could scarcely arise from any 
cause but one, the failure of the Nile to rise. In that coun. 
try, where rain is practically unknown, everything depends 
upon the regular rise of the river, the recurrence of which, 
in ordinary seasons, may be counted on almost toa day. The 
waters, fed by the melting snow from the mountains ip 
equatorial Africa, gently and gradually rise, bearing with 
them the rich sediment carried from the upper country, until, 

in an ordinary season, they cover to the depth of several feet 

the whole of the low-lying land of middle and lower Egypt, 

The waters do not recede, they are gradually absorbed by the 

soil, leaving a rich deposit on the surface. Immediately is 

the time for the husbandman td plow and sow. Now, if from 

any cause the Nile should fail to rise,—an event which has 

more than once occurred in historic times,—it would be ab. 

solutely impossible to prepare the soil in any way, either by 

plowing or sowing, for the next harvest. We see now what 

force there is in the use of the simple words, “ Neither earing 

nor harvest.” ‘ 

“ A Farner To Poaraon.”’—This was an ordinary title 
of compliment given by Oriental monarchs to their prime 
ministers, and, in later times, by the Khalifs to their grand 
viziers. So Haman is called “the father of Artaxerxes” in 
the apocryphal Book of Esther. And so we find, in the 
ancient Syrian chronicle, the Khalif, appointing his min- 
ister, declares him to be father, and counselor, and guide. 

“Tuer Lanp oF GosHEN.’—The name of Goshen, s0 
familiar to us, not only as readers of the Bible, but as having 
become one of the commonplaces of our language for a rich 
and fertile country, had long been utterly lost to Egypt. The 
only trace of a recognition of the locality is to be found in 
the Septuagint translation, which renders Goshen by “ Gesem 
of Arabia.” This gives us a clew. The translators of the 
Septuagint were Jews resident in Alexandria, and evidently 
must have known the district. Egypt was divided into many 
“nomes,” or counties. One of these was called “The Ara- 
bian Nome,” the district in the Delta, about the modern 
Fakous, The Septuagint identifies Goshen with this‘ Nome,” 
and M. Naville, in his recent explorations, has discovered, in 
several temples there, the name of Kesen or Kes, the Coptic 
equivalent of Goshen. We may ask how the name came to 
be:lost. . This. is.explained ; for the Arabian was not.one-of 
the original nomes, The Egyptians.reckoned’ in nomes only 
those parts of the country which were thoroughly organized 
and settled. Now, we possess a list of the nomes, or counties, 
under Sety IL, the father of Rameses II., and there the 
Nome of Arabia does not appear. It was not then an organ- 
ized province, it was a territory rather than a state; but it 
does not appear in the list under Rameses II., the Pharaoh 
of the oppression, who founded and settled the nome, and, 
as is proved by inscriptions, built its cities and temples, 
Hitherto it had been a thinly peopled, pastoral country,—a 
border-land, where. the new comers, the family of Jacob, 
could easily be settled without disturbing the Egyptian in- 
habitants. And, moreover, it was near the capital, as Joseph 
says, “Thou shalt be near unto me;.” the capital, at that 
period, being either Tanis (or, Zoan) in the Delta, or Mem- 
phis, on the other side of the Nile, nearly opposite to the 
modern Cairo. But when Rameses, the great builder, ap- 
pears, he organizes thedistrict, and compels the foreign shep- 
herds to toil in the unaccustomed work of brick-making and 
brick-laying. Henceforth, in history, it is known only as the 
Nome of Arabia. Whobut acontemporary writer could have 
so familiarly used the name which, from the days of Rameses, 
was never uttered ? 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


“THEY WERE TROUBLED AT HIS PreEsENcE.”—The 
Oriental despot did not like, as a rule, to have his brothers 
much in evidence about him. In hisheart of hearts he can 
hardly help regarding each as a possible rival. In the at- 
mosphere of suspicion that fills the court, family ties form 
but a poor restraint, and he is often not too scrupulous in 
choice of means to free himself from this fear. The whole- 
sale slaughter of Gideon’s sons, and, in succeeding times, of 
Joash’s brethren, are good illustrations of the custom. When 
Mohammed III. succeeded tothe throne of Turkey in 1595, 
nineteen of his brothers were put to death. He was.a mean 
and effeminate creature, but many of the bravest and most 
masculine of the sultans of later days have similar blood- 
stains on their hands. Apart from a not unnatural fear of 4 
long-cherished vengeance, we can understand why Joseph's 
brethren should have been “ troubled at his presence.” 

“Gop pip SEND ME BEFORE You TO Preserve Lire.”— 
One of the most striking features of the Oriental mind is its 
pervading sense of the all-pervading presence ana activity o! 
God. The course of events, alike in things greatest and 





most trivial, is constantly ascribed to the guiding of Deity. 


































































































































































“ God arranges, or will arrange 





















































































willexclaim, UUah yudabbir,— 
iw” This leads him to regard 
misfortune as the agents 
Jogical a8 Joseph was when 


bringing calamity upon those @ 
“4 FaTHER TO PHARAOH.” 
the application of the term 


affairs. The use of the name 
garied, and its study is entertaining. 
Sea of Galilee there is a kind of fish wi 












































e . The points of the spines often appear above water as . : ms 
8 ss Pree swims. The satloes have arti it abu misht, wae “ goa gh we me loving purpose of God. a of the cause of Sunday-school organization. 
a _s father of # comb.” The lion is called abu el-hdrith,— P Te alr way to a eiitel is to plan and to work in the The New Jersey Sunday-school Association was for- 
8 literally, “father of the plowman,” as, perhaps, keeping the |}: ,¢ of God’s law. Any attempt to run along another track mally organized at @ convention of superintendents, 
. peasant in dread. Abu Nadd,—‘Father of dew,” is the name | 4.0, that which God has pointed out ts sure to end in dis- teachers, and friends of Sunday-schools in the state, held 
y of one of the higher hills—extinct volcanoes——in Tedar aster; while, if one keeps on the track that God directs, he at New Brunswick on November $3 and 4, 1858. The 
({Iturea), where, the natives assert, the dew-cloudsgather that |; ... to come out right at the last. convention was called by the corresponding secretaries 
8 soften and refresh the earth’s surface during the weary | ‘There is both encouragement and warning in this Jesson ; | Of the Camden and New Brunswick Sunday-school asso 
months of summer. A map with any peculiarity is often |. couragement to all those who are on the Lord’s side, and | ciations, E. V. Glover and the Rev. Alexander Proudfit, 
le called the “father” of it. Thus, a man with » big beard will | warning to all those who are against him. and was presided over by His Excellency, Governor 
. probably ‘be called Abu Lihyal,—* Father of a beard,” —as in- If we are on the Lord’s side, we are absolutely safe, in spite W. A. Newell. The convention elected Hon. Theo- 
. dicating the most striking feature in his appearance. of all that men or devils can do for our harm. No weapon | dore Frelinghuysen as president, and J. G. Sweet as 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. that is formed against us shall prosper. Neither open hos- | corresponding secretary. The new association undertook 
™ a tility nor secret hatred can work to our permanent injury. | at once the organization of auxiliary county associa- 
| N HINTS Sleeping or waking, we are free from danger. What a restful tions; and by 1867 was able to report all but one of the 
i QUESTIO ' feeling that ought to give to us! What possible room is | twenty-one counties well organized. Much of this suc- 
ag BY AMOS R. WELLS. there for worry? What is there to worry about? The very | cess was due to the zealous and unpaid labors of the state 
ch things that seem to be against us, are helping us forward. | secretary, Samuel W. Olark of Newark. 
he FOR. THE TEACHER. The hissing steam and the whirling train are speeding us on The county organization of the state was made com- 
in For review, the superintendent's questions on the. previous our journey. Met one thing alone, but all things, work good | plete in 1871, and, with a few lapses, each association 
om Jesson may be used. for us as the Lord’s loved ones. has held an annual convention, and continued its active 
he |, Tae Fasane (Gen. 41 : 47 to 42: 38).—How is Egypt If, on the other hand, we attempt to do wrong, we set our- | work for the good of the schools until the present day. 
tly rendered fertile? What may have bepn the natural causes estees against God. In the long run, we shall find howhard| ‘The state association held an annual mass convention 
ny of the seven years of plenty? of the seven years of famine? |'*** | to kick against the pricks.” As with the horses in the | ontil the year 1882. Since then the convention has been 
rae Why, probably, did not Joseph send corn to his father 7, What primitive ne ry-boats, every attempt to run away merely | jimited to ten delegates from each county, with the 
i) isthe story of the first journey to Egypt made by the ten — the pep we aot nig eg wd on officers, and is held triennially. The annual district 
e,” brothers? Why did Joseph recognize his brothers, but not a Aspe ~ sy - “on A page ah 7 oo oer “'*| conventions, which were designed to take the place of 
yin they him? Through this harsh treatment what did Joseph rs oy ” cae pe a —_— = t ae Sea _™ the state convention, have been discontinued for some 
tic learn about Reuben? (Gen. 42:22) About Jacob and Ben- | | hie —— a" ose WhO | years. In the year 1882, also, the state association re- 
| to jamin? (Gen. 42 : 8-15.) What were the brothers taught? — ons called to its service, this time on a salary, the Rev. 
rof (Gen, 42's 21) Why;-probably, was Simeon selected for im- ADDED POINTS. Samuel W. Clark, and has since mgintained a general 
~ pe earng 4 43, 44).—Why did J . A heart that seems cool may be running over with warm secretary in the field. 
° cPT : en. 43, _ id Jaco 
ies, shrink from sending to Egypt for more corn? (Gen: 42: 38.) | feeling. How one seems, does not necessarily show how one The basis of our work in New Jersey is the county 
A ee nee association. Each county has its own methods, adapted 
the How were the eleven received ? Why was Benjamin espe- feels. , ‘al needs, Each hold 1 
an cislly honored? (Gen. 43 : 34.) Through the incident of the| Nature longs for expression. One who loves wants to show 1 ts own special needs. Each bolss Sl anned Or 
t it ‘lver cup, what did Joseph learn about Judah? When is it his love. , tion in the fall, and the county executive commities 
aoh best to treat the evil with such severity as Joseph showed The presence of the unsympathetic is # burden, One usually asrange for other meetings in the townships and 
nd, toward his brothers ? longs to be alone with those who can understand one’s inner | cities during the year. The county convention is never 
Jles, 3 “I am Josern” (vs. 1-4).—Why did Joseph canse the feelings. longer than one day, and is looked forward to with in- 
—a room to be cleared of all but his brothers? What classes of It is the strong man who weeps strongly when he does terest by the Sunday-schools. Hudson County, embrac- 
cob, matters should we refrain from disclosing carelessly to others? | W°eP- He who never weeps, lacks strength of character and | ing Jersey City and other municipalities near New York, 
 in- Why? Why was Joseph as manly in this weeping as before feeling. meets on the afternoon and evening of Electiqn Day, 
eph in his sternness? What facts are evidence that Joseph’s It is a comfort to know that God will not let us do all the | when the business men can attend; and, at its last con- 
that heart was loving and tender through all this testing of harm we have it in our hearts to do. ° vention, tea was served to over five hundred delegates. 
em- his brothers? Why is it that an upright, godly man can go Our greatest trials may be when we are in the way to our | Essex County, embracing Newark and suburban towns 
the untroubled into the presence of the most powerfal, the wisest, greatest successes. like Orange, Bloomfield, and Montclair, usually has 
ap: and loftiest of earth? What things are likely to be There are trials looming up before us in the future, for | from four to six hundred delegates in attendance, repre- 
nep- wrong with us if we are troubled in the presence of others? the meeting of which our former trials may have best | senting a majority of its two hundred ang ten Sunday- 
and Why did Joseph do wisely, even though he had forgiven fitted us. schools. Several other counties hold notably successful 
the their crime, to.remind them of it? When are we to forget | One of the joys of new prosperity is that it enables us to | conventions. The county organization includes a secre- 
lave as well as forgive? give comfort to dear ones to whom we have given unhappi- | tary for every township or city district, who gathers the 
_ 4. “Bu Nor Guieven” (vs. 5-8).—When is it profitable ness in days gone by. annual statistical reports and collections from his schools, 
to be angry with one’s self? Why could not the evil brothers and transmits them to the county secretary. About 
—_ excused their sin on the ground that God had wrought . one third of these secretaries regularly visit their Sun- 
es from it? What would be some of the terrible results if day-schools. 
— pr ~~ — “= 4: 2y er WORK AND WORKERS. The executive committee of the state association is 
The men oaks * ator’ pe world ae bn th aes composed of the state officers, elected at the triennial 
an who is working through them? Where was tg “ash 4 of CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1894. convention, and one representative from each county 
<p Guben? Why teite Te ccrtune ween gece of kin 116 ot alabams, at Momigonsery vesnessmnssvn cnn April 16-18 | association. The association maintains a state office in 
. apart? In what different ways should a man share his good Mississippi, at Columbus.........ssvssvesssesssees cesses sreees April 18-20 | Trenton, and publishes a monthly paper, The New 
“a fortune with thle relatives? — at New Orleans..........-::+ssesererssereee sees —_ 26-28 | J ersey Sunday-Sohool Messenger, which has now & wide 
a te 6. “Text My Guory” (vs 12-15,)—What nohiasietand a a owe ceos'snccsoons soobecsen oosessese c0ceeeeee COCOSOOe en circulation in the Sunday-schools and among the workers 
wu did Joseph probably have for ai soe hats brothers ata, BID '-acoascorsenen eocoesensenensbncn sesso" of the state. The state issues the necessary blanks and 
; ph p y recting his brothers to report | [ilinois, at Peoria......+-- sss ssssssserseenre serene May 15-17 f the Sund hoole, and 
as, of his glory to his father? What are some of the noblest | Washington, at Tacomscvrvv-ssr-vwn sn" © tay toe) See annual canvass of the Sunday-seiut ts 
yhen reasons for which men may desire earthly glory? What | Georgia, at Atiamta.......-+---vveesssssssesseessererereens nnn" May 29-31 through baad general secretary, compiles the statistics for 
1595, were certainly some of the subjects of the brotherly conversa- bio, at Dayton... seeeevevs evnyneses snsennnss ennanvers seenerers June 5.7 | Publication in its year-book. The state treasurer receives, 
mean tion that closed this remarkable scene? In what ways is this | South Dakota, at MM Ner -aveccece senves soscsseen sosveesoneee sonsee OD 6-7 | by vote of the county convention or the count/"execu- 
most entire story of Joseph typical of human sins and the divine Montana, at Helems.........:0-ssese+sseersesens senses senenrers June 12-14 | tive committee, an annual appropriation from the treas- 
lood- forgiveness ? Indiana, at Muncie..... « ccessssace covcensse covsnnsnsosessces ne Bane | Uy of the county association, representing the balance 
of a FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. New York, at [thacn.......-.« severe snrrennenrerere errr June 26-28 | in the county treasury after local expenses have been 
eph's 1. What followed the seven years of plenty? 2. Whom Se ce are am iat July 2| provided for. ‘These appropriations aggregate about 
did Jacob send to Egypt to get corn? 3. How did Joseph . ; ’ twenty-two hundred dollars a year, and form the only 
”— _ “ P ge ‘ osep Int. Field Workers conference).......August 16-18 ny A 
2 at his ten brothers? 4. Who was thrown into prison as | —— present revenue of the state association. About a thou- 
a _ security for their return? 5. When they returned, who came 1 Nork.—These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. | sand dollars more is expended by the county associations 
ity of with them? 6. How did Joseph terrify them all? 7. Why pre teen alan pe Op apne oy # sangiow- refer. and | upon their local work. 
an did he treat then so sternly? & Butwhen he made himself | for ns motiman copy 00 S0RB Pee cles & Ob. 1081 ares gtreet, | be general secretary, besides attending each county 
Deitye known to them, how did he comfort then? 9. And what did Philadelphis, Pa. convention, and meeting with the county executive com- 







those who bring about his 
of God. But he is not always 80 
fortunes change. Then he is not 
usually averse to constitute himself the divine agent in 
t whose hands he has suffered. 
—This, of course, is a case of 
“father of the king,” to the 
yazir, or minister, chiefly responsible for the direction of his 
“father” in the East is very 
For example, in the 
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QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED rm writtna.! 


is the noblest point of all? 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


What folly it is to fight 
directed in all its workings 






































1. How had it happened that Joseph and his brethren 
were separated? 2. How were they brought together again? 
3. How long had they been separated? 4. Which points of 
the lesson show Joseph’s noble nature? 5. Which, to you, 


against God! This universe is 60 
that things come out, sooner or 
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April 14, 1894.) | 235 
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Jn the hour of adversity, the true child of the Orient resigns he bid them do? 10. How is Joseph to be imitated in,all North Carolina, at Durham. ov-+++--s-+++++" vessseeee AUUQust 21-23 

himself to “the will of God;” and with more of faith, I | this? -< yr am . gry sar mn 
; i to give hi credit for, he B Mi ew Brunswick, at C LOM... 0000 cere b cnveesnee seceneres r 

believe, ee ead so ang na ae i ape Southern California, at Venturt....+...+-+ sree" November 5-7 


Connecticut (biennial), at New London...... 





NEW JERSEY SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION. 


BY THE BEV. E. M. FERGUSSON, 





The great revival movement, which swept over this 
country in 1857, was fruitful in good works along many 
lines of religious effort. And perhaps none of its re- 
sults has been more widely blessed than the extension 





























































































































































































mittees, is in attendance upon local and township meet- 
ings during all available seasons, and is in constant 
correspondence with the workers on the field. Last year 
he traveled 13,588 miles within the state, and made two 
hundred and forty-five addresses on Sunday-school work. 
About seventy-five meetings were held last year, at 
which the state association was represented. 

Township associations have existed, at one time or 
another during the history of the state association, over 
the larger part of our territory, and have been a quiet 
but potent influence for bringing together neighboring 
churches of different denominations, and stimulating the 
smaller Sunday-schools into the doing of better work, 
while they have contributed not a little to the interest 
taken in county and state work. Most of these associa- 
tions, however, have lived only a little while, and the 
enthusiasm which they once called forth is now ex- 
pended upon some of the numerous other religious in- 
terests that have sprung up within the past twenty years. 
The only “ banner county ” of the state, where the whole 
territory is covered by active township associations, is 
Gloucester. Here the township associations have been 
maintained in vigor for some years, and the result is seen 
in many successful township conventions, an active prose- 
cution of the work of house-to-house visitation, the 
employment of a county secretary for the introduction 
of the home-class department, a county convention en- 
rolling annually over five hundred delegates, and the 


largest percentage of children in Sunday-school (67.3) L 


of any county in the state. 

The Gloucester County Association holds every spring 
a conference of pastors, superintendents, and county 
and township officers, for the mapping out of the sea- 
son’s work, the completing of arrangements for a con- 
vention in each township or district, and the education 
and encouragement of the local workers and representa- 
tives. It is by these annual spring conferences that the 
township associations have been kept in line, and induced 
to undertake aggressive measures for union local work. 
The full discussion of questions interesting to pastors 
and superintendents at this conference leaves the way 
clear for the fuli convention to devote itself to the in- 
terests of the teacher. This plan of a spring conference, 
with, some modifications, has also been in use in one or 
two other counties, and this season is being widely 
adopted throughout the state. 

The organization and reorganization of township asso- 
ciations is now being pushed in the state and county 
associations, and several counties bid fair to become 
banner counties this season. There are at present forty- 
two township associations which have held a conven- 
tion and elected officers within a year. Experience 
shows that township associations will not do the best 
work,nor remain organized, without the active and sys- 
tematic fostering care of the county association. 

The state association keeps constantly in view the im- 
provenfent of the methods in use in the individual schools. 
To this end, besides holding conventions, which always 
include more or less of normal work, and the circulation 
of the state paper, it has begun the publication and sale 
of supplies intended to meet the needs of the smaller 
schools. Its list of publications now includes a secre- 
tary’s record-book, a teacher’s class-book for the current 
year, a wall pledge for temperance work, and a full line 
of supplies for Home Department work. It also advo- 
cates the introduction of the Loyal Sunday-school Army, 
which is a simple plan for the giving of certificates for 
faithful work by teachers and scholars, and furnishes 
supplies for this purpose. 

The annual statistics of Sunday-school work in New 
Jersey are gathered each year with great care, and pre- 
sented to the several county associations by their cor- 
responding secretaries. More than half the counties 
print an annual county report, giving the proceedings of 
the annual convention, and a detailed account of the 
work of each Sunday-school, with the names and ad- 
dresses of pastors and superjntendents. The statistics 
of the whole state for 1893 are given below. It will be 
noticed that about five per cent of the existing Sunday- 
schools are not represented. If the figures were increased 
by tha®amouft, the percentage of membership would be 
raised to 22.5, and the percentage of children in Sunday- 
school to 45.2. 





Completed or supplied ................:s000sscseeceevenens 363 
NE NIG ih sod" cdasoee <coctierdosastasis alesd scohan 2,046 
a pe gm a 105 
Union schools.... 243 
Open all the year... 2 eosnes senses 1,766 
Separate room for pelmary ‘olen lash coebpatasnoodeseres 977 
Contributed to county and state Sunday-school 
ERIE I lntchi ha cicnne sees. Snseby thbeepdeesbebanliante 1,236 
SFO Dhsaiors ies ccécocccccose a seccosigsoeos cocsognsend gadend 11,992 
iets tll cntns shodcsiensnenbihes psersicoces 26,833 
Teachers church-members .......0. .--ss000 esses sesso 24,976 
Total of officers and teachers.................s0+- --s0++ 35,987 
Scholars.. ie h saspbogeniins 273,648 
Scholars prema ache, pecetatdiiatbnpsddbetnide choot 54,226 
PORE TA GIN acetic dicshece Séies b6spsbedinee once 9,816 
Total Sunday-school membership..............-.000+« 309,635 
Average attendance ............000 sersreece sevces sesseeees 191,168 
Population, census of 1890.............. neod Dpddioh sooain 1,144,033 
Percentage of membership to population........... 21.4 
Children of school age (five to eighteen years)... 423,871 
Scholars of school age..........0.ssssss cesses severe catees 182,522 
Percentage of children in Sunday-school........... 43.1 
eContributed for benevolence...............000+seesseeee $91,354.57 
Contributed to state and county Sunday-school 
crassa divs snnddends wt bocecdh deshetbessibidneteNpeesegd $3,203.58 
The average Sunday- school has: 
RIN sh id dite cuvntsnonnidindncedehs envote sbdaen tiios’s ebendenss 6 
MINE: thal iccsds sactébcdosoo gence Stasdige voudee Wecculecs 13 
Ts asinNekts: soackabsd ncansiins Qneopsne chacneapebsasenes® 134 
RT idinsnacsisecdcotsoncesiacous teubdabihbipibengscusend 151 
INES TN SII cn tpetnns vi0s0scns Kesovedsazenevscen ceooel 5 
Raised for benevolence.............++ seserseee cesses cerees $46.22 
Trenton, N. J. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Sk aS 
IRISH HISTORY. 


Thirty years ago, the student who asked for a history 
of Ireland was warned that the books on the subject 
were too narrowly partisan on one side or the other to 
be of much use to those who could not control their 
statements by reference to the sources, Nor was this 
their only fault. They generally were vitiated by an 
unscientific antiquarianism, which turned the ethnology 
and the monuments of the early Irish into matters pass- 
ing human belief. It is true that Dr. George Petrie had 
already begun to place Celtic archeology on a scientific 
basis, that Zeuss had shown the true affinities of the 
language, and that Dr. John Donovan and others had 
been placing the native sources within the reach even 
of those who knew no Irish. Scholarship, however, 
percolates but slowly into popular manuals. It was not 
until Mr. Standish O'Grady began his admirable but 
still unfinished history, that it could be said that a better 
era had begun. Since that time, Mr. Walpole’s Short 
Historygof the Kingdom of Ireland, and some still 
briefer handbooks, have shown that it is possible for 
even Irish historians to keep their heads, and to pro- 
nounce judgments upon characters and acts which will 
commend themselves to the consciences of mankind. 

Dr. Joyce is, perhaps, the best furnished writer that 
has undertaken this thorny subject. His previous works 
show an exceptionally close acquaintance with the ancient 
language, the legendary lore, and the local geography, of 
the country. His employment on the royal commission 
for the publication of the Brehon laws has familiarized 
him with the social and legal structure of Irish society. 
He is thoroughly learned, and also, as his Old Celtic Ro- 
mances show, master of a good narrative style, and pos- 
sessed of a true eye for points of interest. The first third 
of his book he devotes to an account of the sources of 
Irish history, the laws and customs of the people, their 
art, and similar matters. 

He then briefly tells the story of Ireland from the first 
settlements to the time of Patrick, as it is told by Irish 
annalists, without any attempt to distinguish palpable 
fiction from probable truth. One misses, indeed, any at- 
tempt to deal with the early ethnology,—to distinguish 
the (probably Turanian) Fisbolgs from the Celtic Milé- 
sians, and to show the presence of the former among the 
Irish of to-day. The paganism of the pre-Christian era 
is described as well as the scanty sources permit; and 
Patrick’s strange church, with its tribal organization, its 
missionary energy, and its multitudes of devoted and 
zealous “‘ servants of God ” (cuddees), is well characterized. 

After the desolation of the Danish invasions comes an- 
~ * A Short History of Ireland : From the Earliest Times to 16@8. By 


P. W. Joyce, LL.D., one of the ‘commissioners for the publication of 
The Ancient Laws of Ireland. Autbor of “ Irish Names of Places,’’ 





Number of counties in New Jersey...... .........+ 21 
Townships or districts .............0.:0.000 seseeeeee coveee 304 
Township or district SN OH 42 
Meetings held... adiapphia dep stbuss Gabepnabt soavee 105 
Visits paid by ssoretarien ipsticbigntepebnnentabe ¢heodnen 749 
' County conventions and conferences............5... 24 
* Number of Sunday-schools... ......... .....cc0ssessse0ee 2,151 








other great figure,—Brian Boru, who broke the invading 
power and unified the country for atime. But a relapse 
into dissension opened the way for the Anglo-Norman 
invasion of 1169. From that point to the close of the 
book the story is one of English invasion, Irish insurrec. 
tions, and the horrors of wars neither foreign nor civil, 
Lord Palmerston once said “ The Irish question is the 
history of Ireland.” He said this to roll over upon past 
ages the responsibility for wrongs and anomalies in his 
native country, which he was too easy and nonchalant to 
attempt to redress. But the saying has other senses, 
Those who would understand the deeply-rooted antago. 
nism of the Irish people to their alien rulers, must know 
by what processes the latter obtained their power. One 
such passage as the story of the Rathlin massacre (pp, 
442-444) brings many Irish yehemences within the range 
of intelligible things, for the Celts have long memories, 
Dr. Joyce’s book stops just on the eve of the Scottish 
Plantation of Ulster. It is to be hoped that he will con- 
tinue the story down to the era of Parnell and Glad- 
stone, 

It is to be regretted that the publishers have given 
nothing but a modern. map of, Ireland, which omits 
Emain, Sabhal, and many other historic sites. 





The Psalins, By Alexander McLaren, D.D. Vol. II., Psalms 
39-89. [The Expositor’s Bible, sixth series, 1892- -93.] 
(12mo, pp. vii, 503. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 
$1.50.) 


In his second volume on the Psalms, Dr. McLaren 
covers the second and third books of the Hebrew collec- 
tion, with the last three psalms of the first book. He 
brings out the varied beauties of these bovks with 
all the felicity and power to which he has accus- 
tomed the readers of The Sunday School Times. He 
makes the spiritual uses of the psalms the main thing; 
but he also handles the questions of history and author- 
ship in a way which, will commend itself to every judi- 
cious reader. Dr. McLaren is not afraid to declare, with 
Calvin, that the 44th is probably a Maccabean psalm, and 
that others are either Maccabean or at least pdst-exilic; 
while he distinctly antagonizes Professor Cheyne’s de- 
nial of David’s authorship of the 51st and some others. 
The book is a rich contribution to the. devout study of 
the greatest of sacred anthologies. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A new organ of the best thought of French theology 
on religious and sdcial topics has made its appearance 
in the Bulletin bibliographique protestant ( Vals: Bureau de 
la Revue), It is published bimonthly, at the price of 
two francs. The editor is the well-known Pasteur G. 
Chastaud. Its sphere is wide, embracing also the litera- 
ture of the Romah Catholics and of foreign lands. 


One of the largest meetings ever held by the Victoria 
Institute of London, England, took place in the third 
week of March, to hear that well-known “ Nestor among 
Geologists,” Professor Prestwich, F.R.S., read a paper 
on “A Possible Cause for the Origin of the Tradition 
of the Flood,” in which he proposed to treat the subject 
“ from a purely scientific standpoint.” In it the author 
described at considerable length the various phenomena 
which had come under his observation during long years 
of geological research in Europe and the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. Among these he specially referred to hav- 
ing found the flints of thé drift to be of two classes,—one 
with bones of animals carved, and interspersed with the 
remains of man ; and the other, which he termed the rub- 
bledrift, containing bones ‘of animals of all ages and 
kinds in vast heaps. He cited the confirmatory opinions 
on this point of Professor Geikie,; F.R.S., a member of 
the Institute, and drew special attention to the geological 
surroundings of these strange deposits, afd the manner 
in which the bones were. found. He then referred to 
phenomena in regard to raised sea beaches, and the con- 
stant occurrence of “ head,” the large masses of trans- 
ported rock, loam, ahd Loess, covering the high plains 
in Hungary and Southern Russia, and the ossiferous 
breccias in various localities. From the circumstances 
attending these and their surroundings, he said he had 
been forced to the conclusion that all their phenomena 
were “only explicable upon the hypothesis of a wide- 
spread and short submergence followed by early re-ele- 
vation, and this hypothesis satisfied all the important 
conditions of the problem,” which forced one to recog- 
nize that there had been a submergence of continental 
dimensions. The age of man was held to be divided 
into palwolithic and neolithic, and he considered rightly 
so. He concluded by suggesting that thus there seemed 





‘-O'd Celtic Romances,” etc. With map) 12mo, pp. vii, 565. New 
York ; Longmans, Green, & Co. $3.50, 


cause for the origin of a tradition of a flood. 


(Vol. XXXVI, Nos. 
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BUSINESS © Pf te retina | 
9A Set Temes © gioes each week. The 


ising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
orem 80 cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running @ year. An 
advertiser “agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of space (not less than we inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 30 far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the ert gre of of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, , conditioned on an 
appearance U i nage, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 


For weak nerves, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. It is particularly useful in making 
weak nerves strong, as it contains necessary 
elements of nutrition for the nervous system, 


obtained from natural sources, 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 
luable atten t - the culinary list is 
porden’ ’s Peerless rated , ab ab- 
solutely pure, a0 Teleaedl ol milk, 80 care- 


red that it keeps inde: co and is always 
= Pile for every recipe calli: r milk or cream. 


Sunday School Teachers’ 
Helps on this Quarter’s Lessons. 














Dr. TAYLOR'S 


JOSEPH : 
AND i 


MOSES 


The success of Dr. Taylor’s series of volumes 
on the principal characters of ‘the Bible has 
been almost phenomenal. They have gone not 
only into thousands of ministers’ libraries, but 
into myriads of homes, and everywhere they 
have been read with profit and delight.— 
Interior, Chicago. 


Joseph the Prime-Minister 


Tloses the Law-Giver 


By the Rev. WiuraM M. Tayxor, D.D. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 each, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@ The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, toany part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
the price 


REMOVAL 


The Store and Offices of the 
American Tract Society have re- 
moved to 10 East 23d St., near 
Broadway ,opposite Madison Sq. 


NEW BOOKS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 East 23d Street, New York. 








*s* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ASSYRIAN ECHOES OF THE WORLD. 
— homas Laurie, D.D. Illust. 8vo, 380 pp. $2. 
is volume presents for general use the progress 
and the results attained by os lorations and excava- 
tions in confirmation of the biblical narrative. 


THE STARRY SKIES. By Agnes Giberne. 

mo. 2H pp. $1. 

ad Tasrrecte eeaaite Pe eee aT ne 
ally for ac of tweive ora 

reader of sixty. The illustrations add to its interest. 

RACHEL’s FARM. By Miss A. L. Noble. 

Tilustrated. 12mo. 223 pp. 


A fresh, breezy, country book by a clever writer. 
With many blessed lessons of Christian truth. 


pAMERICAN HEROES ON MISSION 
ee ake Edited by Dr. Haydn. Series I. 12mo. 


Containing very interestin biographies of Flt 
ot, 
Zei et “‘viiliaimsoa Mr. and are. Epaldine, Titus 
rmstron 
strong), Leguae pa A —~ er of the soe Gee Arm- 
EM SOLATION rhe MOTHERS WITH 
~ et ARMS. By Mrs. G. A. Paull. Dainty 
te cloth, cts. The title tells its purpose. 


CRADLE THOUGHTS. By Mrs. Paull. Pa 
Wets. Loving words for mothers. ~ 


Mrs, Craft's a Flas | Teacher's Quarterly 
Wakba patina SRw¥one cirr. 

















Not all Teaching 
is Teaching. 


Everybody will admit that not 
all teaching is what it ought to be. 
Everybody might fairly admit that 
not all teaching is what it is sup- 
posed to be. Whether it be gene- 
rally admitted ‘or not, it is certainly 
true,that a great deal that bears the 
name of “teaching” is by no means 
entitled to that name; that although 
it is “teaching” in name, it is not 
teaching in fact. 

From Zeaching and Teachers. 
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Hearing is not 
Teaching. 


Another common mistake of the 
Sunday-school teacher is in sup- 
posing that hearing a recitation is 
teaching ; nor is that error confined 
to the Sunday-school. Recitation 
may, it is true, have an important 
part in the process of teaching. . It 
may in itself advantage the scholar, 
and the teacher may have a duty of 
listening to it; but the hearing of a 
recitation is not in itself teaching. 


n> 








Telling is not 
Teaching. 


One of the commonest mistakes 
of a Sunday-school teacher is in 
supposing that telling a thing to a 
scholar is teaching that thing to 
the scholar. Telling a thing may 
be a part of the process of teach- 
ing; and again it may not be; but 
telling, in and of itself, never is 
teaching—it cannot be. Until a 
teacher realizes this truth he is not 
prepared to be a teacher. 


From Zeaching and Teachers. 
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What Teaching Is. 


“To teach is to cause to learn.” 
“Teaching is causing another to 
know.” Teaching, in fact, includes 
the idea of learning, not as its cor- 
relative term, but as one of its con- 
stituent parts. There can really be 
no such thing as teaching’ without 
learning; the process of learning 
must accompany the process of 
teaching, and must keep pace with 
it. If the learning-process ends, 
the teaching-process has ended. 
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From Zeaching and Teachers, 





R .,, From Teaching and Teachers, 

















Dr. Trumbull’s book, Teaching and Teachers, is not only the best book 
on the Sunday-school teacher’s work, it is the only book that treats with system and 
with thoroughness the teaching process, and the work of the Sunday-school teacher jn 
both instruction and influence in and out of the class. It has no rival in this field. While 
based on sound philosophical principles, it is written in plain and direct language, with 
illustrations calculated to carry its truths home to every mind. The teacher who has not 
yet had the benefits of this work ought to hasten to secure them. A book of 390 pages, 


size 537%, bound in cloth, Price, $1.00, At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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~® JUST PUBLISHED 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Grove “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS, 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
For aale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 


APPROVED BOOKS 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
ba 4 4 ut proved list of over 500 books. BEG 
to Sunday-school libraries. Covers, 
labels, prt} ks rebound, etc. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 
Don't go toschool tolearn Book-keeping, but 
write to J. HH. Goodwin, _ 638, 1285 ) B’way, N. 4. 
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‘THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL 


The Best Journal for Ladies and Families, 
containing the LaTestT aND Best FasHions; PRo- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH RED SuP- 
PLEMENT OF FASHIONS ; ; NoumeRovs ComPLetTe 
8 4 of absorbing interest ; and the beginning of 


DLXON’S 
Graphite 
PENCILS. 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEaD. 

It not familiar with them, mention The Sunda 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples w 
double the money. 

Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 
RSEY CITY, N. J. 
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EW AND ORIGINAL 8 RIAL RY, entitied By W. H. DOANE, the latest and best book by this 
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magazine for ladies published. oe CH EAP PRINTING. THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
Price, 30 cents; 









yearly, $4, including the 
extra Christmas number. Ail new. sdeale veand 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COM me. New York, 
83 and 85 Duane 8t., one door east of Broadway. 


SUP Gebamrighone received for any periodical, 
foreign or domestic. 


——— petese cards, etc. Circular 
press, Small ne size, $4. 
reat maker saver.All easy, 
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_ PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is pao weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, one year,.. -+.$1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
fone. , $1.00 — year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
yoy nook oe Gay est of 1 hers, or of schol 
will supplied with as spany ov ry ood as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club 
For an —- of copies (more then one) mailed 
tok individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents eac A kage thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
ay on the Separate papers. 
opers for a club may be ordered sent ty 
to imate 1 addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
@ to one address, at fifty cents each, when 80 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one t-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the rs will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
poomece age clubs at fifty cents per vided. to the extent 


cnokieaes » Packages may be divi into smaller 
ed. 
MenaE ¢ COPIES. One free copy, 


ve or more copies each, 

‘eédiions), will be 
allowed for qrerztes ten conten ya fo cS aclub of either 
character. The free copies for rJ y~ age clubs cannot 
well be sens separately, but will be included in the 

Add tions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
ro the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 

portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

> ools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

ime as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom tne 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
ave -_ Foon e, but can have a copy transferred 

@ s@parate address at the rate of 

one > con pe Sar eee for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six months to run. When 

it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
Ly package cl cents to the end of the subseription. st 
sane e club — intends to change his or her 

pr a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 

soon, joe long as desired, at the rate of three cents 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has bay Sam 4 All addresses should include 


county te 
a fy aclub y Seerintion is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the peevmene subscriptio: 
such ) = wy will oblige the lisher by stating fon, 
he club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
med last yous b seiatiszonsge sacezears ce cieeere 
@ paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by « request. The ~ 
pore tw > wit tuvarient be i at the 
ion Oo! © subscription, Renewals shoul 
therefore be made ri} ° _ 
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FOREIGN | COUNTRIES. , 
The Sunday School Times will be sent to rene of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Posta 


the following rates, which include postage 
One copy, one year, 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
pare secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 
tent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
yd oe ot aL osaress, whichever may be preferred 


eat reat nat Britain, 2 essrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 
bere od Row, London, E.C,, will receive yearly 
“yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
vA mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


8 shillings. 
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“To Remove Paint. 

“Sit down on it before it is dry.”—(Zexas Siftings.) 
That’s a good way—easy, too. 
way is to do your cleaning in the old- 
fashioned way with soap; the necessary rub- 
bing takes off the paint along with the dirt, 

but this is very tiresome work. 
You ought to do your house-cleaning with 
Pearline; that’s the modern 
way—easiest and most eco- 
nomical way—takes away the 
dirt easily and leaves the, paint. 
Saves 
saves time, saves whatever is 
cleaned. Use er (with- 
out soap) on.anything that water doesn’t hurt. 


Millions *% Pearline 






And ancthe 


saves work, 


rubbing, 








Fat 


is wanting in most foods, or, 
if present, is not assimilated. 

The result is loss of flesh 
and strength. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
is a palatable, easy fat food 
that any stomach can retain 
and any system assimilate 
without effort. It gives flesh 
and strength. Physicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Don't be deceived hy Substitutes! 





sunsets by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other | Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & COS 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 







Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, ng less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED tneatncadiie 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


‘W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 


ARE A GRAND SlCCESS, 
NO PRESS REQUIR 
All leading booksellers and Stationers § 
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sell them. 








Send 6 cents 
net samples. 
Samuel Ward Co., Boston. 
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$ 6 South Second Street. Phila.. Pa. 
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C. a Mane & CO. 138 BN. 24 ios prise 
FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SIS©O BROS... Baitimore, M4. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 














WORTH REPEATING 


Hater 
“ BLESSED ARE THEY THAT 
MOURN.” 
{By William Cullen Bryant.] 


Oh, deem not they are blest alone 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep ; 
The Power who pities man, has shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep, 


The light of smiles shall fill again 

The lids that overflow with tears; 
And weary hours of wo and pain 
Are promises of happier years, 


There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night; 
And grief may bide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 


And thon, who, o’er thy friend’s low bier, 
jsheddest the bitter drops like rain, 
as that a brighter, happier sphere 
li give him to thy arms again. 


Nor let the good man’s trust depart, 
Though life its ee deny,— 

bio with 4 pierced and broken heart, 
And spurned of men, he goes to die. 


For God has marked each sorrowing day 
And numbered every secret tear, 

And heaven’s long age of bliss shail pay 
For all his children suffer here. 


THE BRICE OF THE ACTOR'S 
ART. 


[From “ Obiter Dicta,” by Augustine Birrell.} 
Most people, I suppose, at one time or 
anothér in their lives, have felt the charm 
of an actor’s life, as they were free to 
fancy it, well-nigh irresistible. 

What is it to be a great actor? I saya 
great actor, because (I am sure) no ama- 
teur ever fancied himself a small one. Is 
it not always to have the best parts in the 
best plays; to be the central figure of 
every group; to feel that attention is 
arrested the moment you-come on the 
stage; and (more exquisite satisfaction 
still) to be aware that it is relaxed when 
you go off; to. have silence secured for 
your smallest utterances; to know that 
the highest dramatic talent has been exer- 
cised to invent situations for the very pur- 
pose of giving effect to your words and 
dignity to your actions; to quell all oppo- 
sition by the majesty of your bearing or 
the brilliancy of your wit; and finally, 
either to triumph over disaster, or, if you 
be cast in tragedy, happier still, to die 
upon the stage, supremely pitied and hon- 
estly mourned for at leasta minute? And 
then, from first to last, applause loud and 
long,—not tponed, not even delayed, 
but following immediately after. For a 
piece of diseased egotism,—that is, for a 
man,—what a lot is this! . 

The great actor may sink to sleep, 
soothed by the memory of the tears or 
laughter he has evoked, and wake to find 
the day far advanced, ‘whose close is to 
witness the repetition of his triumph; but 
the great man will lie tossing and turning 
as he reflects on the seemingly unequal 
war heis waging with stupidity and preju- 
dice, and be tempted to exclaim, as Milton 
tells us he was, with the sad prophet 
Jeremy, ‘“‘ Woe is me, my mother, that 
‘thou hast borne me, a man of strife and 
contention !” 

The upshot of all this is, that it is 4 
pleasanter thing to represent greatness 
than to be great. 

But the actor’s calling is not only pleas- 
ant in itself,—it gives pleasure to others. 
In this respect, how favorably it contrasts 
with the three learned professions! .. . 

It is idle to shirk disagreeable quest tions, 
and the one I have to ask is this, “‘ Has 
the world been wrong in regarding with 
disfavor and lack of esteem the great pro- 
fession of the stage?” 

That the world, ancient and modern, 
has despised the actor’s profession, cannot 
be denied. . 

Is there anything to be said in support 
of this once popular prejudice? 

It may, I think, be supported by two 
kinds of argument, one derived from the 
nature of the case, the other from the tes 
timony of actors themselves. 

A serious objection to an actor’s calling 
is that from its nature it admits of n° 
other test of failure or success than the 
contemporary opinion of the town. This 
in itself must go far to rob life’of dignity- 
A Milton may remain majestically, in- 
different to the_* barbarous! nae e 
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put the actor can steel himself to no such 


i He can } no appeal to 
iS oule aot boot the aikocs 





terity. 
the a ell, and the dogs bark, on 
his side, on he is undone. - This is, of 


course, inevitable, but it is an unfortunate 
condition of an artist's life. ‘ 

Again, no record of his art survives to 
tell his tale or account for his fame. 
When old gentlemen wax garrulous over 
actors dead and gone, young gentlemen 

row somnolent. Chippendale the cabi- 

netmaker is more potent than Garrick 

the actor. The vivacity of the latter no 

longer charms (save in Boswell); the 

chairs of the former-still render rest im- 
ible in a hundred homes, 

This, perhaps, is why no man of lofty 
genius or character has ever condescended 
toremainanactor. His lotpressed heavily 
even on so mercurial a trifler as David 
Garrick, who has given utterance to the 
feeling in lines ag good, perhaps, as any 
ever written by a successful player : 


“ The painter’s dead, yet still he charms the eye, 
While England lives his fame shall never die ; 
But he who struts his hour upon the stage 
Can scarce protract his fame thro’ halfan age ; 
Nor pen nor pencil can the actor save,— 
Both art and artist have one corimon grave.” 


But the chse must be carried farther 
than this, for the mere fact that a particu- 
jar pursuit does not hold. out any par- 
ticular attractions for soaring spirits will 
not justify us in calling that pursuit bad 
names. 1 therefore proceed to say that 
the very act of acting—that is, the art of 
mimicry, or the representation of feigned 
emotions called up by sham situations— 
js in itself an occupation an educated man 
should be slow to adopt as the profession 
of a life. 

I believe—for we should give the world 
as well as the devil its due—-that it is toa 
feeling, a settled persuasion of this sort, 
lying deeper than the surface brutalities 
and snobbishnesses visible to all, that we. 
must attribute the contempt, seemingly so 
cruel and so ungrateful, the weit has 
visited upon actors, 

lam no great admirer of beards, be they 

never so luxurious or glossy, yet I own I 
cannot regard, off the stage, the closely 
shaven face of an actor without a feeling 
of pity, not akin to love, Here, so I can- 
not help saying to myself, is a man who 
has adopted a profession whose very first 
demand upon him is that he should de- 
stroy his own identity. Itis not what you 
are, or what by study you may become, 
but how few obstacles you present to the 
getting of yourself-up as somebody else, 
that settles the question of your fitness for 
the stage. Smoothness of face, mobility 
of feature, com pass of voice,—these things, 
but the toys of other trades, are the tools 
of this one. o 

Boswellites will remember the name of 
Tom Davies as oneof frequent occurrence 
in the great biography. Tom was an 
actor of great repute, and (so it was said) 
read “Paradise Lost” better than any 
man in England. One evening, when 
Johnson was lounging behind the scenes 
at Drury (it was, I hope, before his pious 
resolution to go there no more), Davies 
made his appearance on his way to. the 
stage in all the majesty and millinery of 
his part. The situation is picturesque. 
The great and dingy Reality of the eigh- 
teenth century, the Immortal, and the 
bedizened little player. “ Well, Tom,” 
said the great man (and this is the whole 
story); “well, Tom, and what art thou 
to-night?” It may sound rather like a 
tract, but it will, I think, be found diffi- 
cult to find an’ answer to the question 
consistent with any true view of human 
dignity. 

ur last argument derived from the na- 
ture of the case is, that deliberately to set 
yourself, as the occupation of your life, to 
amuse the adult. and to astonish, or even 
to terrify, the infant population of your 
native land, is to degrade yourself. 

Three-fourths of the acted drama is, and 
always must be, comedy, farce, and bur- 
lesque....To make people laugh is not 
necessarily a crime, but to adopt as your 
trade the making people laugh by deliver- 
ing for a hundred nights together another 
man’s jokes, in a costume the author of 
the jokes would blush to. beseen in, seems 
to me a somewhat unworthy proceeding 
on the part of a man of character and 
talent. ... 

Our dramatic literature is our greatest 
literature. It is the best thing we have 
one. Dante may over-top Milton, but 

kespeare surpasses both. He is our 
finest achievement ; his plays our noblest 
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worth thinking about. To live daily in 
his company, to study his works with 
minute and loving care,—in no spirit of 
pedantry searching for double endings, but 
in order to discover their secret, and to 
make the spoken word tell upon the 
hearts of man and Woman,—this might 
have been expe to produce great 
tellectual if not moral results. 

The most magnificent compliment ever 
paid by man to woman is undoubtedly 
Steele’s to the Lady Elizabeth Hastings. 
“To love her,” wrote he, “ is a liberal edu- 
catioh.” As much might surely be said of 
Shakespeare, 

But what are the facts—the ugly, hate- 
ful facts? Despite this great advantage, 
—this close familiarity with the noblest 
and best in our literature,—the taste of 
actors, their critical judgment, always has 
been, and still is, if not beneath contempt, 
at all events far below the average intelli- 
gence of their day. By taste, I do not 
mean taste in flounces and in furbelows, 
tunics and stockings; but in the weigh- 
tier matters of the truly sublime and the 
essentially ridiculous. Salvini’s Macbeth 
is undoubtedly a fine performance; and 
yet that great actor, as the result of his 
study, has placed it on record that he 
thinks the sleep-walking scene ought to 
be assigned to. Macbeth instead of to his 
wife. Shades of Shakespeare and Siddons, 
what think you of that? 

It is a strange fatality, but a proof of 
the inherent pettiness of the abtor’s art, 
that though it places its votary in the 
very midst of literary and artistic in- 
fluences, and of necessity informs him of 
the best and worthiest, he is yet, so far as 
his own culture is concerned, left out in 
the cold,—art’s slave, not her child. 

What have the devotees of the drama 
taughtus? Nothing! It is we who have 
taught them. We go first, and they come 
lumbering after. It was not from the 
stage the voice arose bidd: 1g us recognize 
the supremacy of Shakespeare’s genius. 
Actors first ignored him, then hideously 
mutilated him ; and though now oceasion- 
ally compelled, out,of deference to the 
taste of the day, to forgo their green- 
room traditions, to forswear their Tate 
and Brady emendations, in their heart of 
hearts they love himenot ; and it is witha 
light step and a smiling face that our 

t living tragedian flings aside Ham- 
fee's tunic or Shylock’s gaberdine to revel 
in the melodramatic glories of “‘ The 
Bells” and “ The Corsican Brothers.” 

Our gratitude is due in this great matter 
to men. of letters, not to actors. If it be 
asked, “ What have actors to do with lit- 





erature and criticism ? ” I answer,\“ Noth- 
ing. and add, “‘ That is my case.” 

ut the notorious bad taste of actors is 
not, entirely due to their living outside 
literature, with its words forever upon 
their lips, but none of its truths engrayen 
on their hearts. It may partly ac- 
counted for by the fact that for the pur- 
poses of an ambitious actor bad plays are 
the best. ... 

Genius in the author of the play is a 
terrible obstacle in the way of an actor 
who aspires to identify himself once and 
for all with the leading partinit. Mr. 
Irving may act Hamlet well or ill,—and, 
for my part, I think he acts it exceedingly 
well,—but -behind Mr. Irving’s Hamlet 
as behind everybody else’s Hamlet, there 
looms a greater Hamlet than them all,— 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, the real Hamlet.., .. 

An actor’s life is an artist’s life. No 
artist, however eminent, has more than 
one life, or does anything worth doing in 
that life, unless he is prepared to spend it 
royally in the service of his art, caring 
for naught else. Is an actor’s life worth 
the price? . I answer, No! 
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—_——_—_——. 
“ BLESSED ARE THEY THAT 
MOURN.” 


[By William Cullen Bryant.] 


Oh, deem not they are blest alone 
Whose lives a peaceful tenor keep ; 
The Power who pities man, has shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep, 


The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears; 

And weary hours of wo and pain 
Are promises of happier years, 


There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night; 
And grief may bide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 


And thou, who, o’er thy friend’s low bier, 
Bry the bitter drops like rain, 
— that a brighter, happier sphere 

li give him to thy arms again. 


Nor let the good man’s trust depart, 
Though life its i deny,— 
Though with erate and broken heart, 
And spurned of men, he goes to die. 


For God has marked each sorrowing day 
And numbered every secret tear, 

And heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all his children suffer here. 


THE BRICE. OF THE ACTOR'S 
ART. 


[From ‘ Obiter Dicta,” by Augustine Birrell.] 
Most people, I suppose, at one time or 
anothér in their lives, have felt the charm 
of an actor’s life, as they were free to 
fancy it, well-nigh irresistible. 

What is it to bea great actor? I saya 
great actor, because (I am sure) no ama- 
teur ever fancied himself a smali one. Is 
it not always to have the best parts in the 
best plays; to be the central figure of 
every group; to feel that attention is 
arrested the moment you-come on the 
stage; and (more exquisite satisfaction 
still) to be aware that it is relaxed when 
you go off; to haye silence secured for 
your smallest utterances ; to know that 
the highest dramatic talent has been exer- 
cised to invent situations for the very pur- 
pose of giving effect to your words and 
dignity to your actions; to quell all oppo- 
sition by the majesty of your bearing or 
the brilliancy of your wit; and finally, 
either to triumph over disaster, or, if you 
be cast in tragedy, happier still, to die 
upon the stage, supremely pitied and hon- 
estly mourned for at leasta minute? And 
then, from first to last, applause loud and 
long,—not postponed, not even delayed, 
but following immediately after. For a 
piece of diseased egotism,—that is, for a 
man,—what a lot is this! . 

The great actor may sink to sleep, 
soothed by the memory of the tears or 
laughter he has evoked, and wake to find 
the day far advanced, ‘whose close is to 
witness the repetition of his triumph; but 
the great man will lie tossing and turning 
as he reflects on the seemingly unequal 
war heis waging with stupidity and preju- 
dice, and be tempted to exclaim, as Milton 
tells us he was, with the aad prophet 
Jeremy, ‘‘ Woe is me, my mother, that 
‘thou hast borne me, a man of strife and 
contention !” : 

The upshot of all this is, that it is 
pleasanter thing to represent souhtnets 
than to be great. 

But the actor’s calling is not only pleas- 
ant in itself,—it gives pleasure to others. 
In this respect, how favorably it contrasts 
with the three learned professions! . . 

It is idle to shirk disagreeable quest tions, 
and the one I have to ask is this, “ Has 
the world been wrong in regarding with 
disfavor and lack of esteem the great pro- 
fession of the stage?” 

That the world, ancient and modern, 
has despised the actor’s profession, cannot 
be denied. . 

Is there anything to be said in support 
of this once popular prejudice? 

It may, I think, be supported by two 
kinds of argument, one derived from the 
nature of the case, the other from the tes 
timony of actors themselves. 

A serious objection to an actor’s calling 
is that from its nature it admits of n° 
other test of failure or success than the 
contemporary opinion of the town. This 
in itself must go far to rob life 6f dignity- 
A Milton may remain majestically | in- 
different to the ‘‘ barbarous / pare ¢ 
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put the actor can steel himself to no such 
fortitude. He can lodge no appeal Spee 
terity. The owls must hoot, the cuckoos 
cry, the apes yell, and the d bark, on 
his side, or he is undone, - ‘This is, of 
course, inevitable, but it is an unfortunate 
condition of an artist's life. 

Again, no record of his art survives to 
tell his tale or account for his fame. 
When old gentlemen wax garrulous over 
actors dead and gone, young gentlemen 
grow somnolent. Chippendale the cabi- 
netmaker is more potent than Garrick 
the actor. The vivacity of the latter no 
longer charms (save in Boswell); the 
chairs of the former.still render rest im- 
possible in a hundred homes, 

This, perhaps, is why no man of lofty 
genius or character has ever condescended 
toremainanactor. His lotpressed heavily 
even on so mercurial a trifler as David 
Garrick, who has given utterance to the 
feeling in lines ag good, perhaps, as any 
ever written by @ successful player : 


“ The painter’s dead, yet still he charms the eye, 
While England lives his fame shall never die ; 
But he who struts his hour upon the stage 
Can scarce protract his fame thro’ halfan age ; 
Nor pen nor pencil can the actor save,—- 
Both art and artist have one corimon grave.” 





But the chse must be carried farther 
than this, for fhe mere fact that a particu- 
lar pursuit does not hold. out any par- 
ticular attractions for soaring spirits will 
not justify us in calling that pursuit bad 
names. 1 therefore proceed to say that 
the very act of acting—that is, the art of 
mimicry, or the representation of feigned 
emotions called up by sham situations— 
js in itself an occupation an educated man 
should be slow to adopt as the profession 
of a life: 

I believe—for we should give the world 
as well as the devil its due—that it is toa 
feeling, a settled persuasion of this sort, 
lying deeper than the surface brutalities 
and snobbishnesses visible to all, that we, 
must attribute the contempt, seemingly so 
cruel and so ungrateful, the world has 
visited upon actors, 

Iam no great admirer of beards, be they 
never 80 luxurious or glossy, yet I own I 
cannot regard, off the stage, the closely 
shaven face of an actor without a feeling 
of pity, not akin to love, Here, so I can- 
not help saying to myself, is aman who 
has adopted a profession whose very first 
demand upon him is that he should de- 
stroy his own identity. It is not what you 
are, or what by study you may become, 
but how few obstacles you present to the 
getting of yourself-up as somebody else, 
that settles the question of your fitness for 
the stage. Smoothness of face, mobility 
of feature, compass of voice,—these things, 
but the toys of other trades, are the tools 
of this one. a 

Boswellites will remember the name of 
Tom Davies as oneof frequent occurrence 
in the great biography. Tom was an 
actor of great repute, and (so it was said) 
tead “Paradise Lost” better than any 
man in England. One evening, when 
Johnson was lounging behind the scenes 
at Drury (it was, I hope, before his pious 
resolution to go there no more), Davies 
made his appearance on his way to the 
stage in all the majesty and millinery of 
his part. The situation is picturesque. 
The great and dingy Reality of the eigh- 
teenth century, the Immortal, and the 
bedizened little player. “ Well, Tom,” 
said the great man (and this is the whole 
story); “well, Tom, and what art thou 
to-night?” It may sound rather like a 
tract, but it will, I think, be found diffi- 
cult to find an’ answer to the question 
consistent with any true view of human 
dignity. 

ur last argument derived from the na- 
ture of the case is, that deliberately to set 
yourself, as the occupation of your life, to 
amuse the adult and to astonish, or even 
to terrify, the infant population of your 
native land, is to degrade yourself. 

Three-fourths of the acted drama is, and 
always must be, comedy, farce, and bur- 
lesque....To make people laugh is not 
necessarily a crime, but to adopt as your 
trade the making people laugh by deliver- 
ing for a hundred nights together another 
man’s jokes, in a costume the author of 
the jokes would blush to:beseen in, seems 
te me a somewhat unworthy proceeding 
they part of a man of character and 

at... 

Our dramatic literature is our greatest 
literature. It is the best thing we have 
done. Dante may over-top Milton, but 

akespeare surpasses both. He is our 
finest achievement ; his plays our noblest 
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worth thinking about. To live daily in 
his company, to study his works with 
minute and loving care,—in no spirit of 
edantry searching for double endings, but 
in order to discoyer their secret, and to 
make the spoken word tell upon the 
hearts of man and Woman,—this might 
have been expe to produce great bn 
tellectual if not moral results. 

The most magnificent compliment ever 
paid by man to woman is undoubtedly 
Steele’s to the Lady Elizabeth Hastings. 
“To love her,” wrote he, “ is a liberal edu- 


catioh.” As much might surely be said of 
Shakespeare, 

But what are the facts—the ugly, hate- 
ful facts? Despite this great advantage, 


—this close familiarity with the noblest 
and best in our literature,—the taste of 
actors, their critical judgment, always has 
been, and still is, if not beneath a 
at all events far below the average intelli- 
gence of their day. By taste, I do not 
mean taste in flounces and in furbelows, 
tunics and stockings; but in the weigh- 
tier matters of the truly sublime and the 
essentially ridiculous. Salvini’s Macbeth 
is undoubtedly a fine performance; and 
yet that great actor, as the result of his 
study, has placed it on record that he 
thinks the sleep-walking scene ought to 
be assigned to. Macbeth instead of to his 
wife. Shades of Shakespeare and Siddons, 
what think you of that? 

It is a strange fatality, but a proof of 
the inherent pettiness of the abtor’s art, 
that though it places its votary in the 
very midst of literary and artistic in- 
fiuences, and of necessity informs him of 
the best and worthiest, he is yet, so far as 
his own culture is concerned, left out in 
the cold,—art’s slave, not her child. 

What have the devotees of the drama 
taught us? Nothing! It is we who have 
taught them. We go first, and they come 
lumbering after. It was not from the 
stage the voice arose bidding us recognize 
the supremacy of Shakespeare’s genius. 
Actors first ignored him, then hideously 
mutilated him ; and though now oceasion- 
ally compelled, out,of deference to the 
taste of the day, to forgo their green- 
room traditions, to forswear their Tate 
and Brady emendations, in their heart of 
hearts they love himenot ; and it is witha 
light step and a smiling face that our 

t living tragedian flings aside Ham- 
et’s tunic or Shylock’s gaberdine to revel 
in the melodramatic glories of ‘“ The 
Bells” and “ The Corsican Brothers.” 

Our gratitude is due in this great matter 
to men. of letters, not to actors. If it be 
asked, “ What have actors to do with lit- 





erature and criticism ? ” I answer,\“‘ Noth- 
ing,” and add, “‘ That is my case.” 

But the notorious bad taste of actors is 
not, entirely due to their living outside 
literature, with its words forever upon 
their lips, but none of its truths engrayen 
on their hearts. It may partly ac- 
counted for by the fact that for the pur- 
poses of an ambitious actor bad plays are 
the best. ... 

Genius in the author of the play is a 
terrible obstacle in the way of an actor 
who aspires to identify himself once and 
for all with the leading part init. Mr. 
Irving may act Hamlet well or ill,—and, 
for my part, I think he acts it exceedingly 
well,—but -behind Mr, Irving’s Hamlet 
as behind everybody else’s Hamlet, there 
looms a-greater Hamlet than them all,— 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, the real Hamlet., .. 

An actor’s life is an artist’s life. No 
artist, however eminent,’ has more than 
one life, or does anything worth doing in 
that life, unless he is prepared to spend it 
royally in the service of his art, caring 
for naught else. Is an actor’s life worth 
the price? . I answer, No! 
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for quick work is not hurried work. 
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To the Sunday-Schools. 
Last summer, when I was in great straits for money, the Sunday-schools of this country 
I feel a debt of gratitude to my young friends for the timely helv then given, 
prayer is that blessings may follow them all their days. 
would like to keep them interested in the Bible Institute, Chicago. We have three 
hundred young men and women there, in training to go to all parts of the world. We are train- 
a number of them for special work among the children. One student has a girls’ choir of 
undred and thirty-six, and a boys’ choir of fifty-four, who sing every Sabbath in Chie, 
Avenue Church. Another student, with four or five assisting officers, conducts a Boys’ B e 
(numbering upwards of a hundred and seventy boys) in the same church. These children come 
from the darkest slums in Chicago, and we are trying to. send them back to brighten their 

We are trying to keep them from saloons and other bad! places, 


t is easier to keep a car on the track than 


I was greatly encouraged, last stmmer, by the help received froni Suuday-schools, 


RICHMOND, VA., April 9, 1894, 


know they have many calls, but, if all could give a little, a great load would be lifted off my 
shoulders. I shall feel personally obliged to any officers, teachers, or scholars, who bring this 
appeal before their Sunday-schools, and do what they can to take up 9 special collection, or set 
aside a special donation, or send in their own contributions. “Some can give more than others, 
Letters addressed to East Northfield, Mass., will always 
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